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Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular 
Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American 


Schools for the Deaf, I* 
FaRIBAULT, Minn., Oct. 13, 14, 15, 1948 


HE Twentieth Regular Meeting of the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the Deaf was held 
in Faribault, Minn., Oct. 13, 14, 15, 1948 at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf on the invitation of the authorities of 
that school. 
The President’s address was given by Sam B. Craig, 
Superintendent of the Western Pennsylvania School for 
the Deaf. 


THE ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT 
OF THE CONFERENCE 


Sam B. Crate, M.A. 


Superintendent, Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf 


I gives me a great deal of pleasure to call into being this, 
the 20th Regular meeting of the Conference of Execu- 
tives of American Schools for the Deaf and the first of its 
kind since the turbulent war years. We have an ideal locale 
for such a gathering, a pleasant community, and a gracious 
host and hostess. From advance registration of members all 
indications are that we will have a full attendance. 


* To be continued in the May issue. 
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128 Address of the President 


The timeliness of this meeting has not only been sup- 
ported by the responses to invitations sent out but also by 
communications exchanged in the preparation of the pro- 
gram. The program committee was impressed by the serious- 
ness of the topics suggested and by the intense interest 
shown in a number of the special problems facing the lead- 
ers of our schools, today. 

In the time allotted me this morning, I would like to 
mention a few of what seems to me to be the most impor- 
tant problems facing the profession, but first I believe it 
would be well to stop briefly and check on why we are here. 
Many of us are so busy with our day-to-day problems that 
we neglect to study the history of our organization and fail 
to fully appreciate our heritage as directors of schools for 
the deaf. Moreover, in the years intervening between this 
and the 19th Regular meeting held at the Western Penn- 
sylvania School for the Deaf in 1944, there have been a 
great many changes in our membership. 

Of those who attended the Pittsburgh meeting eleven are 
no longer members of the Conference. This represents 25 
per cent of those present then. Among those who have signi- 
fied they planned to be here today I notice the names of 15 
who are attending a regular meeting for the first time. Of 
the 44 Active Members in 1939 only 24 are still actively en- 
gaged in our work. 


These figures reflect the constantly changing complex- 
ion of our members and suggest the need for more frequent 
gatherings or a better system of meeting one another for 
mutual assistance. 


We miss those former members who are not here today 
and hasten to welcome those who are with us for the first 
time. This is a grand profession as you well know by now 
and I believe that you will agree with us that there can be 
no more satisfying work anywhere. I would like to pause 
at this time to mention the names of a few of the great 
leaders of the profession who, while they have retired from 
active service and are not with us in person, today, are 
certainly with us in spirit: Dr. Harris Taylor, Dr. Percival 
Hall, Dr. J. W. Blattner, Dr. Frank Driggs, Dr. E. A. 
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Gruver, and Dr. A. C. Manning from whom I bring per- 
sonal greetings. 

Now for a brief look into the past. The first permanent 
school for the deaf came into existence in this country in 
1817. As other schools came into being in rapid succession 
it was only natural for teachers, principals, superintend- 
ents and even Board Members to meet for the purpose of 
exchanging ideas. The first formal meeting took place at 
the New York Institution in the summer of 1850 and be- 
came known as the Convention of American Instructors 
of the Deaf. The second Convention was held the following 
year at the Hartford School. It met again, in 1853, at the 
Ohio School. In all, five meetings were held before the coun- 
try was disrupted by the War between the States. 

A period of ten years elapsed before it was possible to 
hold another professional gathering of any kind. In 1868, 
the authorities of the Columbia Institution for the Deaf 
took the initiative and issued a eall inviting ‘‘the Principals 
of the regular institutions of the United States’’ to meet at 
the school in Washington, D. C., for conference upon ques- 
tions then of special interest and concern to the profession. 
It will be noted that the invitation was extended to princi- 
pals only, a limitation never before imposed, and having 
effect, which was doubtless its purpose, to limit questions 
for discussion to those of special interest to administrators 
of schools. One of these questions, especially mentioned in 
the letter of invitation, was that of articulation teaching 
and the subject had an important place in the program of 
the meeting. Among the resolutions formally adopted was 
one urging the extension of articulation teaching in the 
schools throughout the country. 

Thus there came about an organization first known as 
the Conference of Principals of American Institutions for 
the Education of the Deaf and Dumb. It was an informal 
group without constitution or by-laws or dues. Its meetings 
were irregular, but it continued to meet and was even- 
tually given the name of Conference of Superintendents 
and Principals of American Schools for the Deaf. 

The Conference continued as an informal body until 


I 
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1931 when it was considered wise to incorporate which was 
done in the State of Maryland on the 22nd of September 
under the title of Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf, with a constitution and by-laws, the 
usual complement of officers and an executive committee. 

Membership is open to executive heads of all schools for 
the deaf in this country and Canada; public, private, or 
denominational; residential or day schools if such schools 
maintain permanent school properties, a sizable education- 
al staff, and a reasonable number of pupils. 

Although small in numbers the importance of this or- 
ganization cannot be underestimated. Persons eligible to 
membership represent some 90 schools for deaf children 
in the United States and Canada and out of almost 20,000 
boys and girls attending schools for the deaf in our two 
countries between 15 and 16 thousands are the direct 
responsibility of members and potential members of this 
organization. This represents three out of every four chil- 
dren, a truly great responsibility. Out of 190,000 children 
educated in American Schools since 1817, 155,000 or more 
than 80 per cent, have attended schools of the type repre- 
sented by members here, today. 

In these schools are employed some 2,500 teachers and 
several thousand other workers. The value of buildings, 
grounds, and equipment intrusted to our care will run into 
many millions of dollars. 

I believe we are justified in feeling the weight of our 
responsibilities. I know that we can look with pride upon 
the past record of our organization, and your gathering 
here is evidence that you expect to face the problems of 
today with the same spirit that motivated leaders in the 
work during the past several decades. 

We have accepted the kind hospitality of the Minnesota 
School and our host Superintendent Quigley with the 
express purpose of discussing current problems. A glance 
at the printed program will give you an idea of the breadth 
and depth of several of the questions. 

In considering the present trends in the education of the 
deaf there are times, I must confess, when I am greatly 
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troubled. It is my firm conviction that in the area of the 
physically handicapped child the education and care of the 
deaf child has been the most complete and most satisfac- 
tory of any of the fields. Practically every child within the 
boundaries of our two countries has the privilege of a free 
education. The equipment and personnel for this work far 
surpasses that in any other part of the world. The social 
and economic success of the product of our schools is the 
greatest proof of the success of our work. This is not only 
true today but has been true since early in the 19th cen- 
tury. In spite of this record we find ourselves faced with 
groups who have apparently just ‘‘discovered’’ the deaf 
child and are in a hurry to develop this ‘‘neglected’’ field 
of work. I can assure you this situation is somewhat discon- 
certing. There is implied if not open criticism of all the 
work that has been done for the child handicapped by deaf- 
ness. 


Recently I have had the privilege of attending a number 
of meetings where the problem of deafness was the main 
reason for gathering. At one meeting representatives of 
several national organizations were scheduled to explain 
their programs. Each was careful to say that no overlap- 
ping of function was intended but insisted that the prob- 
elem of deafness fell well within the orbit of his organiza- 
tion’s work. There was a general disregard for the work of 
existing schools if not outright criticism. Incidently no 
representative of either the Convention or the Conference 
was invited to participate in that particular program. 
There is no doubt but that each organization has a valuable 
contribution to make if a ground of common understanding 
could only be reached and a plan of mutual assistance for- 
mulated. 

In certain sections of this country we hear of new pro- 
grams for educating the deaf child including almost every- 
thing but the continuance of the established schools. A 
number of these are so revolutionary that one wonders what 
would be the ultimate condition of the child trained under 
them. In one state a special committee has recommended 
‘‘drastiec changes’’ in the policy of educating deaf children 
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in the state school and has recommended that special class- 
es be held in public schools for the majority of the deaf 
children leaving the residential school for vocational train- 
ing only. This is a critical step and should be considered 
carefully by you gathered here. 

The question of favorable public relations for our schools 
has been uppermost in the minds of many of us for some- 
time. I doubt if there is a person here who has not been ir- 
ritated by the flood of misinformation, half truths, and in- 
correct statistics that have found its way into both profes- 
sional and non-professional literature within recent years. 
This has had the effect of putting our established schools 
and educators on the defensive. Now is not the time to 
analyse the reasons behind this condition but the problem 
is real and needs your careful attention. 

Another vital problem facing the profession is that of the 
recruitment and training of teachers for our classrooms. 
Here, again, we find programs springing up under the di- 
rection of persons and in institutions not closely associated 
with our work. This can cause and is leading to consider- 
able confusion within our ranks. A commission to study 
this problem was set up at the special meeting of the Con- 
ference held in St. Augustine and a report will be given to- 
day or tomorrow. 

These are but a few of the topics for consideration to- 
day, tomorrow and Friday. We have a full program and I 
urge you to make the most of your time here. The results 
of our conferring may have untold benefit for the children 
under our care. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR CHILDREN WITH 
SPEECH OR HEARING DEFECTS 


Mrs. H. T. Poors, B.A., L.H.D. 


Superintendent, Tennessee School for the Deaf 


_ real background for the summer center which was 

held at the Tennessee School the past summer(1948) 
was laid in a program of long time planning. Approximate- 
ly six years ago a Committee was organized to promote a 
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State Program of exceptional education. Cooperating in 
the work besides an appointed committee of twenty-one 
people were an associate professor of elementary education 
from the University of Tennessee, the State and Regional 
Supervisors of Services for Crippled Children from the 
State Health Department, the Director of Sight Conserva- 
tion from the State Department of Public Welfare and two 
representatives from the Tennessee School for the Deaf who 
served in the fields of hearing and speech difficulties. It 
has been the policy of the School to keep cognizant of and 
participate in all developments within the State pertaining 
to fields related to deafness. 

The planning of the Committee, aided by the National 
Society for Crippled Children resulted in the production 
of two bulletins. The publication of one was financed by 
the Tennessee Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
the other was mimeographed for the State Commissioner of 
Education by the University of Tennessee College of Educa- 
tion three years ago. 

From State funds vested in the Health Department, fi- 
nanical aid from the Tennessee Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren and the University of Tennessee what might be called 
a promotional program in the education of exceptional chil- 
dren was sponsored,—the first summer at the University of 
Tennessee and at East Tennessee State Teachers College. 
The second summer program covered a week of lecture 
tours. Representing the hearing field were Dr. Clarence 
O’Connor and the principal of the Tennessee School with 
Dr. Robert West and one of the supervising teachers han- 
dling the speech field. These lecturers appeared in the sum- 
mer sessions at East Tennessee State College, the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, the University of Chattanooga, George 
Peabody College in Nashville, the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial College for Negroes in Nashville and at Memphis State 
College. The third summer a workshop was conducted at the 
University of Tennessee. Dr. Koepp-Baker, Dr. Richard 
Silverman and Miss Betty Wright participated. There has 
been a continuation of these summer workshops. Through- 
out the entire development one or more members from the 
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School for the Deaf staff have been associated with the 
University summer sessions. 

Until the 1947 General Assembly the State Department 
of Education had had no funds for exceptional child edu- 
eation. All previous appropriations had come from the 
State Department of Health. 

While the Committee was developing the State Program, 
Superintendent Clatterbuck’s Oregon program created in- 
terest and enthusiasm. Due to the uncertainty of revenue 
sources, however, it did not seem wise to involve the School 
Plant in a summer session until the Division of Special 
Education could finance the project. 

Preliminary planning for the Center was done by the 
State Supervisor of Special Education, the State Consul- 
tant on Speech and Hearing and the speaker. Plans were 
approved by the State Committee on Special Education 
composed of the Dean of the College of Education at the 
University of Tennessee, a member of the staff of the State 
Health Department, a member from the State Welfare De- 
partment and the State Director of Elementary Educa- 
tion. 


It was generally understood the Center was being con- 
ducted as an experiment. 

Its purpose: To provide short, intensive remedial train- 
ing for speech defectives and hard-of-hearing children with 
preference to be given those in isolated areas where trained 
specialists were not available. Practically all areas could 
be considered isolated, however, since only major cities 
had sponsored any special provisions, whatsoever. The 
Center would be for the children and not a teacher-train- 
ing project. It would be open, however, for observation by 
the University of Tennessee Workshops and other inter- 
ested University classes. 

Preliminary planning limited the group to forty pupils, 
equally divided as to sex, four to be selected from each of 
the State’s ten Congressional districts, three of these to 
be from rural and one from urban areas, two to be speech 
defectives and two to be hard-of-hearing. The accepted age 
range was from eight to twelve to insure homogeneous 
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groupings for activities. They were to be children already 
in attendance in public school, with evident handicaps, 
but not too severe cases. It was felt the short period of 
opportunity could not result in noticeable improvement 
if too severe cases were accepted. All children were to have 
IQ’s of ninety or better, to insure carry over of the train- 
ing to the home and school environment. Previous to ac- 
ceptance, all were to have intelligence and audiometric 
tests, plus a thorough physical examination, including 
otological and proper referral for treatment where results 
indicated it was needed. Referrals for enrollment in the 
Center could be made by the parent, the teacher or the 
school supervisor. All contacts were made by the Division 
of Services for Exceptional Children. Preliminary applica- 
tions were mailed, and supplementary information re- 
quested after acceptance. At least one parent was required 
to agree to attend one day of lecture and demonstration at 
the Center in order to be in position to follow up corrective 
measures at home. It was requested that one teacher or 
supervisor from the child’s county attend the University 
Workshop in Speech Correction and Speech Reading to 
help the child during the ensuing year. 

A deposit of $10.00 was required from some source to 
take care of activities and incidentals. 

Speech therapists were to be brought in but as much of 
the School for the Deaf staff would be employed as appear- 
ed logical. 

The Center would operate a full four weeks, six days per 
week of school and full Sunday activity, with the middle 
Sunday set aside for parents to visit their children. 

The planning appeared adequate, but of the forty select- 
ed, 36 actually reported and one with a Mother complex 
remained only two days. There were twelve local cerebral 
palsied cases as day pupils. 

Actually for the entire period there was sixteen girls 
and nineteen boys in the speech and hearing groups. Only 
nine of these were hearing cases, one of whom was also a 
cleft palate case. Four of these nine had severe hearing 
losses. One entered the School for the Deaf this fall. The 
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other three may eventually do likewise. The breakdown in 
speech cases covered—16 sound substitution, 3 other de- 
fects, 1 stutterer and sound substitution, 2 stutterers, 2 
eleft palate, 2 light cerebral palsy cases. The Congressional 
district allocations did not work out as planned. There 
were twenty-one counties represented ; with 17 pupils from 
12 East Tennessee Counties, 13 from 5 Middle Tennessee 
and 7 from 6 West Tennessee Counties. In the final tabula- 
tion there were 22 from urban areas and 13 from rural. 
The Speech and Hearing Consultant found it necessary 
to do more of the preliminary testing than had been ex- 
pected. This cut her time. Hence, there were some IQs 
below 90, one or two much below. 

All in all the group was very responsive and most inter- 
esting to work with. 

Voices were recorded at the beginning and close of the 
term. 

Audiometric Tests were given and in some instances re- 
checked. 

Intelligence, psychological and in some instances social 
maturity tests were given. 

Weight records were kept. 

Vision tests were made by University of Tennessee Work- 
shop groups. 

Each child had one forty-five minute and one thirty 
minute period per day in speech correction and speech 
reading. 

Since it was just as important that the children improve 
not only in their speech but also in social relationships, in 
personality and character development, all had periods of 
swimming, rhythm, crafts, organized play, guided activ- 
ities, organized and held their own club meetings daily. 

At the end of the session a summation of reports from 
all sources was compiled and turned over to the State 
Consultant for further use in home and school situations. 
She plans to follow through for the child and to use the 
results in meetings of district supervisors and attendance 
teachers. 


In evaluating the session it ‘was agreed that improve- 
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ments could be made in subsequent programs by, 
1. Better preliminary planning; 2. Conducting faculty 
conferences previous to the arrival of children; 3. Greater 
fairness in teacher hours; 4. More time for corrective 
work with each child; 5. Provision of at least part-time 
secretarial facilities ; 6. Providing greater number of speech 
teachers; 7. Shortening the rhythm periods; 8. Smaller 
classes in crafts; 9. All staff members to be full time; 10. 
Provision of ‘‘saw and hammer”’ facilities; 11. An ad- 
ditional recreational person to work with creative 
dramatics. 

The program required more household personnel than 
had been anticipated and both the superintendent and 
principal had very little time left to apply to their regular 
School for the Deaf duties. 

It was agreed by the Staff that the major objectives 
should be clarified. 

The cost was $5290. 

That the program was beneficial is a certainty. To the 
youngsters in attendance improvements in speech, in speech 
reading, in general attitudes, in determination to conquer 
their deficiencies and very definite improvements in their 
social attitudes resulted. To the School, favorable results 
accrued from the knowledge acquired by parents that a 
School for the Deaf existed. Parents, pleased with the re- 
sults obtained, undoubtedly will encourage parents of deaf 
children to send them to a residential school. Representa- 
tives from the various State Departments visited the school 
who would not have done so under any other circumstances. 
The class groups from the University were enlightened. 
The School Staff and the outside personnel gained a better 
understanding of each other’s problems and objectives. 

To the School for the Deaf personnel—the contacts with 
youngsters—not deaf— were inspirational and challeng- 
ing; the teachers felt encouragement over the results they 
had acquired in the development of speech with their regu- 
lar term deaf children. They were kept on their toes in 
coping with the freedom of the youngsters. 


It was an interesting and stimulating experiment. In all 
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probability its continuation and enlargement will depend 
on future developments in the program for the education 
of the exceptional child. 


A SUMMER TRAINING SCHOOL FOR PARENTS 
OF PRE-SCHOOL DEAF AND HARD 
OF HEARING CHILDREN 


Roy Moore Srexzz, M.A., M.S. 


Superintendent, Texas School for the Deaf 
Formerly Assistant Superintendent, Illinois School for the Deaf 


Or June 18, 1948, the State of Illinois concluded its 
Fourth Anriual Summer Training School for Parents 
of Pre-School Deaf and Hard of Hearing Children. The 
program is an outgrowth of conferences held in Illinois by 
various agencies interested in handicapped children. These 
agencies were concerned with the need of a coordinated pro- 
gram for parents of small deaf and hard of hearing chil- 
dren. Mothers and fathers were constantly being encoun- 
tered throughout the State who were faced with the prob- 
lems of a deaf child for the first time in their lives. These 
people were going to the several agencies and individuals 
only to be told that there was nothing they could do until 
their child was of school age. Various and widely separated 
people, by training and experience, were being contacted 
by these parents and they were being given answers and ad- 
vice that were just as wide and varied as to the possibilities 
ahead for their children. Much misinformation was being 
disseminated and many people through lack of information 
were aiding in the dissemination of this information. In 
reality, however, no positive course of action was being 
taken to aid these parents and children. 

In June, 1945, through the cooperation of the University 
of Illinois Division of Services to Crippled Children, the 
office of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and its 
Division of Education of Exceptional Children, and the 
Illinois School for the Deaf, representing the State Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, the first summer session for par- 


ents of pre-school deaf and hard of hearing children were 
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held. In preparation for this session, the University of I 
linois Division of Service of Crippled Children, agreed to 
serve as the ease finding and case referral agency inasmuch 
as they were conducting clinics throughout the State. They 
also agreed to pay the travel expenses of all special lec- 
turers. For all routine cases this division served as the 
agency that accepted or rejected cases. This case work is 
now a part of the year round program of the Division of 
Services to Crippled Children. The only requirement for 
acceptance is that the parents have a deaf or hard of hear- 
ing child who has never attended school, and that one of 
the parents be willing to attend the session. The age range 
has been from two to five years. Exceptions have been made 
and children as young as 11 months and as old as 7 years 
have been accepted. 

The ten-day summer school is held at the Illinois School 
for the Deaf. Room, board, laundry and general coordina- 
tion of the summer session is handled by the officials at 
the State School for the Deaf. 

During morning sessions the mothers are divided into 
groups or classes. This last year there were 47 mothers and 
one father and their deaf children in attendance. These 
classes have not been exactly the same for any two years. It 
has been improved upon each year and for next year other 
new improvements have been recommended. 

At this point I want to emphasize the need for a very 


careful planning of the program and also in the selection 
of the personnel. Attendance at the Parents session is 
usually the parents first impression and are therefore very 
important. Impressions made at this session are likely to be 
lasting impressions. Day schools have been doing parent 
training. It appears, however, that the residential schools 
have been lagging in this respect, except for what they 
have done through their school publications. This type of 
program tends to break down many prejudices against 
the residential school that has been built up for years. In 
this way the parents have actually lived at the school 
themselves under the same type of conditions as those their 
children will experience. 
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Classes are conducted in Speech Reading and Sense 
Training, speech and training of hearing, and child 
growth and development. There is a period for the parents 
to work with their own individual children under the 
supervision of their instructors at the summer school. It is 
hoped in this way to demonstrate to the parents what they 
can do and also to give constructive criticism in the actual 
classes and work with their children every day for the ten 
days. 

Special lectures are provided each afternoon. After each 
lecture, the lecturer conducts a question-answer period and 
also a consultation period for any parent having special 
problems. - 


Lecturers have included a person giving a general his- 
tory of the education of the deaf and the different types of 
schools for the deaf, as well as the different methods em- 
ployed in these schools. Included in the lectures is a morale 
builder for the mothers on the opening day, by Mrs. Spen- 
cer Tracy, who has been very effective in this connection ; 
then lectures by a pediatrician, psychologist, otologist, psy- 
chiatrist, lecture on language training for the deaf, values 
of auditory training, and this last year, a lecture was 
given on how to play with and provide recreation for young 
children. 


During the mornings while the parents are in classes, 
the children are divided into play groups according to their 
ages. The entire play and recreation program for the chil- 
dren is under the direction of a trained nursery school 
teacher. Having a trained person to head this program was 
new last year and proved very satisfactory. The children 
had a planned program by an expert and the general ap- 
proval of the mothers reflected a much better atmosphere 
during the entire session than was the case without such 
leadership. 

Two psychologists examine all the children and make 
evaluations of the children’s mental abilities. This keeps 
the psychologists quite busy but all children are seen at 
least once and some more than one time during the ten-day 
session. 


= 
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Another staff member is also available to make an evalua- 
tion of the hearing of each child. Because of the tender 
ages of the children, noisemakers similar to those used by 
the Ewings are the main materials used. If a child evi- 
dences considerable hearing ability and is around five years 
of age a regular audiometric test is attempted. At least a 
general statement can be made concerning the prognosis of 
the child’s having some residual hearing that might be 
utilized. 


This entire staff of people whose duties are executed in 
the morning are paid by the Division of Education for ex- 
ceptional children of the office of the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. In summary, these include the three 
classroom teachers mentioned, the two psychologists, the 
person doing hearing evaluations and the nursery school 
specialist who organized all play activities. 


Another staff member not previously mentioned is pro- 
vided by the University of Illinois Division of Services of 
Crippled Children. At least one medical social worker has 
always been present throughout the session. This person 
counsels with the parents and discusses with the parents 
any special problems they may have. Often surgery or 
clinical observations are suggested for children having mul- 
tiple handicaps. There is hardly any service you can think 
of that is not available to these persons seeking aid in the 
State of Illinois. It is the medical social worker’s function 
to see that these services are provided where they are need- 
ed. Should the medical social worker not be able to supply 
any desired information she mentions this fact during the 
staffing of that case. If the entire staff is unable to make 
any concrete suggestions she will continue to work on this 
matter after the close of the session in an effort to provide 
a satisfactory solution. 


After the noon meal each day the mothers were responsi- 
ble for getting their children to bed for a nap. All children 
were theoretically, at least, asleep when the mothers went 
to the afternoon lecture. The cottage parents provided by 
the school during the session then stayed in the dormitories 
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with the children and were available if the children should 
awaken before the mothers returned from the lectures. 


During the course of the session staff meetings are held 
at which time each mother and child are staffed. This is 
done during the latter half of the session. All staff people 
participate in these meetings. This is done for the purpose 
of being able to suggest the best program possible for each 
child present at the session. At the conclusion of the staff- 
ing of the children the entire ten-day program is reviewed 
by the staff and suggestions and recommendations are 
made for the improvement of the program in its entirety. 


I am going to read the staffing notes on two of the chil- 
dren to clarify the type of information that is obtained : 


‘¢John was born June 25, 1943, and had a chronological age of 
five years and a learning age on the Hiskey test of 4.6. He was co- 
operative, friendly, and tried hard during his tests. He quickly got 
the idea of the patterns. 

Miss Smith reported that he is quite an active child and the 
mother is always chasing him. The child ran away during the in- 
terview and the mother came back without the child. The mother 
seems over-anxious about the child and, apparently, is looking for 
help. She did not understand his inquisitiveness. He is supposed 
to play at home with the older children who are rough, and he as- 
sociates with his father in the oil fields. The father is an oil gauger. 
The child is very active. 

Miss Collard, the nursery school teacher, reported that he was 
quite rough with the other children on the first day. On the second 
day he went around hitting the tricycles. On Saturday another child 
hit him at which he was taken back and quite surprised. 

The parents plan to send this child to the Illinois School for 
the Deaf. 

Miss Fallers, the Psychologist, reported that he was able to as- 
sociate pictures up to his age level and that he did fairly well on 
paper folding. He was nice to work with and his mother was sur- 
prised at his ability to do things inasmuch as he had no training 
with pictures. The mother reported the child has a few words and 
likes to attach earphones to the radio. 

Miss Morgan, who tested hearing, did not feel that she got any 
definite responses. However, he appeared to respond to voice, and 
at times, he reacted to the 90 db amplification on the audiometer at 
all frequencies. ’’ 


‘*Billy joined the play group on June 10, 1947. He dominated 
the little children, threw blocks, yelled, kicked, and was a general 
disturbance in the Summer School. 

Mrs. Kaufmann was unable to quiet him down long enough to 
make any type of evaluation. 

Miss Morgan was unable to get any response from him to sound. 
Since the Summer School this child has been accepted at the 
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Illinois School for the Deaf on a trial basis. It has been found that 
he does not fit into the school situation. 


Dr. Sophie S. Sloman and Dr. Harry M. Segenreich examined 
this boy on September 23, 1947. They stated that he was not ready 
for any organized activity and that he appeared to be retarded as 
he performed at about a three-year-age level. Dr. Sloman felt that 
he is probably eligible for commitment, but that a trial in a foster 
home might do much for this child. It would be very difficult, however, 
to find anyone who would be willing to take this retarded ill-adjust- 
ed child. 


A few cases have been discovered at the summer session 
of aphasia, psychological deafness and, of course, one or 
two cases of borderline intelligence, each year, where the 
problem was not one of hearing. It is felt that even for the 
parents of these children who do not technically belong at 
the session a definite service has been rendered. They are 
then able to proceed in the right direction after having at- 
tended the session while they might otherwise have been 
uninformed during these precious years not knowing the 
diagnosis or the right course to follow. 


In conclusion let me say this is an expansion of the serv- 
ice every school for the deaf should extend parents of pros- 
pective pupils and to parents of deaf children. 

The purpose is to assist parents in the early training of 
their children. I want to emphasize that in the Illinois pro- 
gram there is no thought or effort to prepare parents to be- 
come teachers of the deaf. 


I want to express my gratification in the fact that other 
schools are also now conducting programs of this type. As 
you know, to mention a few, the Lexington Avenue School, 
the Michigan and Iowa Schools, have parental programs. 


The exact cost of the program has never been itemized. 
It is a joint activity and we do not know the total costs in- 
volved. All agencies are agreed however that whatever the 
cost, the results seem to justify the expense. You may be 
assured that it is going to cost money if a successful pro- 
gram is to be carried through. 
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DRIVER TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


Stanuey D. Rots, M.A. 
Superintendent, Kansas School for the Deaf 

W: are starting in Kansas this fall a program which we 

think is most important, and this is in connection 
with our deaf people and their driving habits. Every time 
a deaf person is in an accident, there is talk that the deaf 
should be deprived of their driving license, and that exam- 
inations for driving should exclude the deaf. Two years 
ago there was an accident in Wichita where two deaf per- 
sons were killed, and the next day there were several col- 
umns in some of our newspapers pointing out this accident 
and stating that something should be done to bar deaf peo- 
ple from driving. 

In order to combat this, we should train our children 
to acquire proper driving habits. To this end, I attended 
a course at Kansas University this summer in Driver Edu- 
eation and Training, with the view to establishing such 
a program at our school. In order for a school to be eli- 
gible to put on such a program, a member of the staff must 
attend such a course, which is sponsored by AAA. 

The program is divided into two parts, one of educa- 
tion, which includes classroom education, laboratory clinic 
and research, and the other of training, which covers the 
basic elementary lessons and the advanced driving prac- 
tices. The general objectives are conservation of life and 
property, and enhancing pleasurable living. Some of the 
secondary objectives might be classed under the develop- 
ment of favorable personal characteristics, developing 
traffic and driving knowledge, developing driving skills, 
and developing proper attitudes. 

In a study of accidents, it has been found that all of 
the accidents on the highway, 15 percent are caused by 
faulty vehicles, about 15 percent by road conditions, and 
about 70 percent caused by the human element. We are 
trying to cut down this 70 percent caused by the human 
element. It was further discovered that five times more ac- 
cidents occur in age groups 16-20 than in the group 45-50. 

The program is very simple to administer, and we have 
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found that the local people are willing to cooperate in 
every way possible. In the first place it is necessary to set 
up a classroom schedule. At least 20 clock hours is an abso- 
lute minimum for the classroom training. Most high schools 
offer 14-unit of credit for such a course, and the standards 
should be on the same basis of other academic subjects. In 
the classroom instruction such topies as The Driver and 
the Pedestrian, Sound Driving Practices, How to Drive, 
Traffic Laws, ete., are discussed. 

In the training part of the program 32 clock hours are 
required of each student in the car; 8 of these hours must 
be behind the wheel while the other 24 hours are of obser- 
vation of demonstration and practice of the other 
students. The simplest program consists of the driver and 
four students going out in the car. The driver demon- 
strates the lesson and each student goes through that 
lesson. These lessons consist in part of learning the parts 
of the car, stopping and starting, parking, driving in 
traffic, making proper turns, hand signals, ete. 

Books, tests, and suggestive materials are furnished by 
the AAA, and the whole program is set up very nicely. 
The ear is furnished by a local dealer. Ford, Chevrolet, 
and Pontiac dealers have been taking part in the program. 
The car is furnished by the dealers without any cost to 
the school. For instance, the local Chevrolet dealer 
furnished a new 1948 Chevrolet to us last week. This has 
decals on the side designating that it is a Dual Control 
Car, and furnished by the local dealer. These cars are 
turned back to the dealer at the end of the school term, and 
another new car will be given the school next fall. Of 
course the dealers are willing to cooperate at the present 
time as these cars do not come out of the dealer’s quota, 
and thus they have them to sell as second hand ears at the 
end of the course. We had both the Ford and Chevrolet 
dealers wanting to furnish us cars. 


We plan to train a couple of our teachers to carry on 
with the course, and we plan to take students out of their 
shop periods two days a week; one for classroom training 
and the ether for in-the-car training. The city is cooperat- 
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ing with the program, and they will set up certain streets 
which can be used for training. 

At the end of the course, a five mile drive examination 
is given, and the instructor uses a score sheet to grade the 
pupil to see how well the material was assimilated during 
the course. 

The adult program can be given in 10 hours, and if 
there is a need for such a program, we plan to cooperate 
with the high school this summer and offer such a course 
to the adults of Olathe. 

Various testing mechanisms, such as reaction time tests, 
eye tests, depth perception tests can be given. These mech- 
anisms can be made in the school shops, bought, or bor- 
rowed from the AAA. These are not absolutely necessary, 
but help to point out to our students the necessity of using 
what facilities we have to the utmost. 

It has been suggested that this course be given only to 
those pupils 16 or over, or to those to whom a driver’s li- 
cense can be given. This would vary in the various states. 

Each ear is equipped with dual controls, that is, a dup- 
lieate clutch and brake pedal, so that the instructor can 
stop the car at any time he thinks necessary. Records must 
be kept to turn in to AAA at the end of the course. 


ACCREDITING OF SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 
AND 
STANDARDIZING A GRADING SYSTEM 


F. Smita, M.A. 
Superintendent, North Dakota School for the Deaf 


ie title of this paper is undoubtedly a misnomer. A 
more inclusive title, such as ‘‘A Plan for the Improve- 
ment of the Professional Teaching of the Deaf’’ would 
perhaps be more accurate. 

Since I have been in attendance at this conference, I 
have heard many grand ideas and proposals expounded. 
Summing all of them up, it seems as though we, in the pro- 
fession, are confronted with the following major problems: 

A. We need more factual publicity. I do not like to 
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say that we need to educate the public because that infers 
that the public is ignorant and we are the know-alls. I 
prefer to say we need means of publicizing what we, as a 
group, are doing to aid the deaf child and the methods we 
are using to accomplish our goal. 

B. We need an organized group of administrators and 
teachers to furnish factual information and backing of 
individuals in states where misunderstandings arise, due 
to half-truths, biases, and prejudices. 

C. We are in dire need of more trained teachers. 

D. We, as a group, desire to retain our identity apart 
from that of the public school teachers, but we desire to be 
recognized as professional educators in a specialized field. 


E. There appears to be a need for expanding Gallaudet 
College with higher standards in the college and the profes- 
sion as a whole. 

At the present time we have the following organiza- 
tions: The Convention of American Instructors of the 
Deaf, composed of teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents; The Conference of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf, in which membership is restricted to adminis- 
trators. We have regional groupings such as the North 
Central Association, in which membership is restricted to 
administrators, and then North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Montana, as a trio, occasionally get together for an ex- 
change of ideas. Here again, it is limited to administrators. 

It has been my privilege to attend meetings of all of 
these groups. With the exception of the one group, com- 
posed of Montana, North Dakota, and South Dakota, I 
have always had a feeling that the program is well plan- 
ned, lots of ideas are presented and explained, we as a 
zroup become enthusiastic, but then we return to our re- 
spective schools, we figuratively speaking, cool off. The ac- 
tual progress made as a result of these meetings is seem- 
ingly negligible. It appears to me that at the present time 
the profession is stagnated by too much talk and not 
enough action. 

I have also noticed, especially at this Conference, that 
there is considerable sentiment against half-truths that are 
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being published in pictorial magazines and the press in 
general. For the most part, these articles originate from 
what might be termed a minority of people engaged in 
educating the deaf. We, as a group, feel that we are being 
treated unfairly because we do not get the break in pub- 
licity. I am wondering if we have a right to complain 
when we have no organization, with adequate time to sup- 
ply the publicity we desire! 


Before making any proposals in this over-all plan, it 
must be distinctly understood that I have not had the op- 
portunity to investigate the possibility, or feasibility, of 
the plan. Therefore, I would suggest that if the plan is to 
be considered, it must be considered with the idea in mind 
that a committee should be appointed, preferably in the 
East, near the City of Washington, to work on it and fol- 
low through to determine what can or cannot be done and 
what would be gained, if anything, by the plan. With that 
in mind I am proposing the following: 


1. That we, as a group, including teachers and admin- 
istrators, organize as a department in the National Educa- 
tion Association. At the present time, I believe, by so 
doing, we would have a tie-up with the public school, college, 
and university educators of the nation. We would not be 
on the outside, looking in. The National Education Associa- 
tion maintains offices in Washington, D. C. and the Con- 
gress, to a large extent, depends upon those offices for in- 
formation and advice. Reporters call at those offices for 
news releases, and, without a doubt, the N.E.A. obtains a 
lot of publicity. Were we on the inside, as a member of the 
N.E.A., we too would be in line for publicity, not only in 
the National Education Association Journal, but in the 
press in general. 


2. I propose that a national office for our profession be 
established in Washington, D. C, either at Gallaudet College 
or in the N.E.A. office building. As a department in the 
N.E.A., I am sure this would be necessary in order to head 
up our national organization. The purpose of the office 
would be 'to work with ‘the National Education Association, 
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the Congress, the Department of Education and problems 
real and vital. 

3. I propose that the profession, as a whole, hire paid 
employees to man this office. At the start perhaps one per- 
son and a secretary. This person or persons to devote their 
full time to publicity, research, and any other project that 
might aid the profession as a whole. In order to accomplish 
this end, it would be necessary for the members of the pro- 
fession to increase their dues and I am proposing that teach- 
ers be asked to pay $5.00 and those administrators in the 
higher salaried positions pay at least a minimum of $10.00. 
By so doing, we, as a group, would have money with which 
to do things and we could support a paid staff. One thing, 
it seems, the profession direly needs. 

4. I propose that in connection with a department in 
the N.E.A., the members of the profession in each state 
become active in their state Education Associations. This 
would give us the opportunity of associating with other 
educators of our state and through association give us the 
opportunity of publicizing our profession. It would give us 
recognized standing as educators in our state. We would 
also be backing our state Association and any legislation 
proposed by it. In my own state the state association, dur- 
ing the past session of the legislature, helped secure an 
increase in the teacher’s retirement annuity. We, as educa- 
tors of the deaf, benefit from that as much as the public 
school teachers. We are not all members of our state As- 
sociation. We are no more than what we commonly term 
‘‘chiselers’’. We are satisfied to receive, but we do not 
have the initiative to contribute money and time to the end 
that we might receive. All state organizations publish an 
Educational Journal. This, too, would be an opportunity 
for us to get publicity. Perhaps many of us already belong 
to our state associations and to the National Association. 
However, since we are unorganized, we carry little weight. 


5. I also propose that regions be established in the na- 
tion, similar to the ones we have at present and that the 
persons in these regions have annual meetings. These re- 
gional meetings would be smaller than national meetings 
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and traveling distances would be less; therefore, attendance 
should be greater. Local problems could be more easily 
discussed and action taken to solve them. I further propose 
that these regions elect delegates to send to an annual na- 
tional meeting. These regional delegates to be responsible 
for the hiring and firing of paid employees in the Washing- 
ton office, to supervise them and to council with them. Since 
the delegates would be a relatively small group, progress 
could be made much faster. 


6. At the present time there is considerable difficulty 
when a pupil transfers from one school to another because 
there is no standard grading system and there is no basic 
course of study. Therefore, | am proposing that the re- 
gional delegates, in conjunction with the Washington office, 
be empowered to act as an accrediting committee to ac- 
credit schools for the deaf such as we administer. The del- 
egates as a group to set up the standards necessary for a 
school to become accredited. That would include teacher 
qualifications, size of classes, equipment, buildings and 
grounds and certain fundamental basic courses of study. 
At the same time the basic courses are proposed, it is my 
suggestion that the accrediting committee tie it in with a 
standard grading system that could be used in Connecticut, 
as well as California and North Dakota, as well as Texas. 
This plan, in my mind, would aid the deaf child entrusted 
to our eare, greatly. It would never lower the standards of 
any school, but it might be the pressure necessary to raise 
the standards in some. I feel sure that each superintendent 
would want his school an accredited school and if certain 
standards were set up by a national organization, it is my 
opinion that legislators would want the children taught 
according to those standards, State pride, I believe, would 
demand it. 


It may be argued that the same subjects cannot be taught 
in an eastern school as are taught in a prairie state, such 
as mine. To some extent that is true. However, the fact still 
remains that in our schools, certain subjects are basic and 
fundamental, such as speech, lipreading, language, arith- 
metic, geography, history, civil government and grammar. 
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I believe those courses could be standardized nationally. 
They could be supplemented with many electives. This 
plan, of course, would be based on the fact that if a child 
is to be graduated from one of our schools it would be 
necessary for him to have a certain number of credits, 
some to be required and some to be electives. The electives 
would solve the problem of variations and needs of schools 
located in the various parts of the nation. 


7. If all of our schools were accredited according to the 
above proposed plan, it is my suggestion that Gallaudet 
College accept all graduates of our schools, who pass the 
course of study. I have no way of knowing if this plan 
would increase the number of candidates for college. If 
such were the case, I believe, the college would be in a 
better position to gain the necessary funds from Congress 
for expense purposes, because the college would be backed 
up with the argument that these boys and girls have passed 
the course of study in regular, established, accredited 
schools and, therefore, are entitled to entrance into college. 
At the present time the college has to depend on standard 
achievement tests and unscientific tests made out by college 
faculty members. I am wondering how much weight that 
would carry with educators on the whole and if that plan 
is fair to our graduates! I have noticed that a child will 
do very good work, consistently through the years in our 
scheols, but when he is confronted with a college examina- 
tion, which is his one and only chance of gaining admit- 
tance to the college, he becomes nervous, excited and loses 
his normaley. For that reason, I doubt, very much, that 
the present plan is very good. The plan that I am propos- 
ing would be based upon his work over the years and would 
not require the tremendous strain that the present exam- 
ination requires. 


It is my personal opinion that some of us at the present 
time are guilty of pointing our finger at Gallaudet College, 
which I believe is an error. If we were to admit the truth, 
I believe we should point our fingers at ourselves. Until 
we organize nationally and raise our standards, I think 
it is unfair to expect the college to raise its standards. If 
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it were not so, it would merely mean additional difficulties 
for us. 

Undoubtedly many of you are thinking that this plan is 
fantastic, not a dream, but a nightmare. I suppose I have 
a reputation for proposing fantastic ideas. Maybe I am an 
idealist or a dreamer. However, I always console myself 
with the fact that any new proposal is at first condemned 
as being impractical. Past history of inventions and social 
improvements prove my point. I am not expecting im- 
mediate action upon this proposal. That would be fool- 
hardy. I do think, however, it should be investigated 
thoroughly and at a later date a report made as to the 
practicality and feasability of it. 

I believe if you will thoroughly think this plan through, 
you will find that it, theoretically at least, should give us 
the publicity we desire. It would create a national organ- 
ization ready at all times to back and help some individual 
administrator, in any state, who needs help. It would 
offer us the opportunity of retaining our identity, but at 
the same time would affiliate us with all other educators in 
the nation. Because this plan would give us more publici- 
ty, because we would be associating with other educators, 
it is my belief that we would have a better opportunity 
of recruiting the individuals necessary to become trained 
teachers. Lastly, I believe, that by raising our standards, 
Gallaudet College would be able to raise its standards and 
would be given increased recognition. 


THE CONFERENCE—ITS RESPONSIBILITY 
IN THE WELFARE OF THE DEAF 


Exiwoop A. STEVENSON, Litt. D. 
Superintendent, California School for the Deaf, Berkeley 


HE topic assigned me by the committee is greatly appre- 
ciated I can assure you. For years I have brought cer- 
tain matters to the attention of the Conference and this is 
one of them. I have been concerned, as no doubt many of 
you have, about the exaggerated claims we hear nowadays. 
It has been, and is my honest opinion that, whenever neces- 
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sary, concerted action should be taken by the Conference 
on any vital matter affecting the welfare of the deaf. In 
my judgment, it is the responsibility of each superintend- 
ent, and this in turn, means the Conference, to stand up 
and be counted as to policies and procedures affecting the 
education and general welfare of the deaf. We have been 
dormant too long. We have been placed on the defensive 
too frequently. The time has come when the worthwhile 
and constructive services of the residential school should 
be placed before every educational organization from the 
U. S. Office of Education down to the local boards of educa- 
tion in the city school systems. Pamphlets, leaflets, circu- 
lars, letters, and every type of literature possible to tell 
the story of the true place and value of the residential 
school and its services to the deaf should be available at all 
times. Let us tell our story for a change. 

Apparently every other organization except the Confer- 
ence is telling school officials, legislators, the public, and 
the parent how to teach the deaf, what should be done, and 
what should not be done. The sad part of this ready advice 
and propaganda, which is always highly optimistic and 
pleasing to the parent and to the inexperienced, is that it 
is being given by men and women who are unfamiliar with 
the problems of the deaf. It has reached the stage where 
we, who are actually the workers in the field, are looked 
upon as not knowing anything about the problem, are mere- 
ly holding positions, and are not truly concerned about 
the proper education of the child. Such attitude is insulting 
to say the least. 


Every superintendent has an obligation not only to the 
children in his own school but also to all children through- 
out the country. Whatever is pedagogically sound or un- 
sound in one part of the country affects the welfare of 
children everywhere. Newspaper and magazine articles on 
new work being done in certain schools affect the status 
of others very materially. Statements regarding new ideas 
put forth by inexperienced individuals and by drug store 
corner authorities without official comment one way or 
the other likewise influence the thinking of not only the 
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public but naturally the parents of deaf children. This does 
not mean that an experienced teacher or educator of the 
deaf should not express himself or publish statements as to 
what he or she believes is true. It does mean, however, one 
should be definite and clear with all the facts based on 
actual procedures and results, and not make too general 
statements, nor deal in wishful thinking. Whenever a school 
receives newspaper or magazine publicity regarding a 
certain experiment, the superintendent, should endeavor 
first to edit the article, and second, announce to the pro- 
fession later whether or not the experiment was a success 
and report the results. This is a very great responsibility 
and should be met. Innovations and new ventures can be 
constructively good and they can be destructively bad. It 
is our job to know which is which. 

Furthermore, those of us who find ourselves in strong 
disagreement, should feel the responsibility of answering 
such claims and of expressing our own opinions. A super- 
intendent is not carrying out his full responsibility if he 
knowingly allows certain proposals, statements, and ac- 
tions, some very misleading and others perhaps detrimental 
to the welfare of the deaf child, to go unchallenged. Often- 
times it has been learned later that a proposal or a state- 
ment has been misunderstood. Yet, if such had not been 
challenged at the time, no one would have known the true 
situation. The exchange of opinion clarifies and makes for 
better understanding and therefore is invaluable and 
should be encouraged. 


However, this is not enough. An opinion expressed by an 
individual superintendent here and there cannot carry the 
same weight as the voice of the Conference. In fact, it is 
unfair for superintendents to sit back and allow a few to 
answer and challenge untried and damaging testimonials 
and actions harmful to the welfare of the deaf. The stand 
must and should come from the Conference, which would 
carry greater influence. An official statement, regarding 
matters pertaining to the education and welfare of the 
deaf, coming from the Conference should be more accept- 
able than a similar statement emanating from a non-pro- 
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fessional body. Workers in welfare organizations, workers 
among the hard of hearing, certain otologists, physicians, 
school officials, and arm-chair experts without a day’s 
teaching experience, apparently seem to know all the tech- 
niques and problems and how to solve them. We who have 
served and have taught the deaf over the years know 
nothing and apparently have no acceptable contributions 
to make. It is high time to stand up and express ourselves, 
not only as individuals but also in concerted action as a 
group. 

Let me illustrate what I mean about proposals and ac- 
tions that call for a stand that should be made by our or- 
ganized body rather than by individual superintendents. 
You will recall that I brought the following matter to your 
attention in April, 1947 but at that time you preferred 
to take no action to learn what was meant by a certain 
committee report. In the March issue of School Irfe, official 
organ of the U. S. Office of Education, a section of a com- 
mittee report on Residential Schools was worded as follows: 

State Residential Schools—Such schools, except for those 
children who should be enrolled therein for their own pro- 
per guidance or for the protection of themselves and so- 
ciety, should gradually be displaced by programs of educa- 
tion which do not require institutionalization. This policy 
is based on consideration of the following principles: 

1. No child should be deprived of his opportunity to live 

with his own parents if his home is at least reasonably 
desirable. 


2. Though public day schools cannot in all cases be lo- 
cated where all children may reside at home every day, 
it is possible to provide centers geographically located 
so that the child may live in foster homes during the 
school week and be at home weekends and holidays. 

3. Day School plan is feasible because an adequate edu- 
cational program is possible and the cost is reasonable. 

Do the members of this committee mean residential 

schools for the deaf? Do they mean that the day school ap- 
proach is the only acceptable one in educating the deaf? Do 
they mean that foster homes are preferable to the care and 
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supervision given at residential schools? Just what did this 
committee have in mind? Upon what background of actual 
experience in educating the deaf does this committee base 
its far-reaching recommendation? Not one of the members 
of this committee has had any experience in our field, and 
yet take it upon themselves to tell state officials how the 
deaf should be educated. The wording is insulting to the 
deaf. No one has to send deaf children to residential schools 
to protect them and at the same time protect society. A 
statement of this nature is too general and should have been 
challenged for explanation and clarification. The Confer- 
ence did nothing. Why not? Could such misguiding philoso- 
phy, by chance, have anything to do with the un- 
pleasant situation facing the deaf children of Ohio? The 
deaf adults of that state have been very much concerned, 
because they believed the original purpose of the numerous 
hearings held in the past year was to abandon the residen- 
tial school. However, they have been assured since, that the 
state committee had never had such intention. Nevertheless, 
the situation is unwholesome. 


Several years ago the adult deaf of Canada experienced a 
similar situation. They learned, correctly or incorrectly, 
that the government officials were considering the abandon- 
ing of their residential schools. These are vital and serious 
matters in the life of the deaf and therefore cannot be 
taken too lightly. 


Then, there is the matter of the sale of hearing aids to 
deaf children with the idea that the child will learn to hear. 
This is being experienced in every state and the results can 
be very tragic. Parents naturally are seeking the best for 
their children. The sale of an aid may mean that the child 
is taken out of the special school and placed with the hear- 
ing. Pressure is brought by some parents to have their chil- 
dren taught as hearing children. This makes the problem 
more difficult in many ways. Hearing aids for deaf children 
with usable sound perception for speech and lipreading 
while in school, yes, but for hearing purposes in or out of 
school, no. It is impossible! Does the parent or the public 
know the difference? Do the hearing aid salesmen know? 
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The sale of aids to deaf children leads to disappointment 
and heart break. A definite stand should be taken and a 
campaign of educating the parent, the public, and the hear- 
ing aid salesmen should be carried on by the Conference. 
We who take a stand in this matter with hearing aid con- 
cerns are looked upon by the officials as being behind the 
times, holding back progress, and doing a grave injustice to 
the deaf child. 

All superintendents should be in agreement on the basic 
principles of the education of the deaf, especially regarding 
the important place of the residential school. 

Therefore, every superintendent, whether he be at the 
head of a private or of a state tax-supported residential 
school should be a very active and participating member of 
the Conference. He or she should provide the best services 
possible to the children of the school. He should protect 
them and promote their welfare at every turn. Whenever 
a local newspaper appears with a far-fetched exaggerated 
account of how the deaf are now regaining their lost hear- 
ing and other similar ‘‘eye and heart’’ catching articles, he 
should feel obligated to answer it with the facts and the 
truth about the deaf. The same attitude should be taken 
toward magazine articles and all literature that endanger 
the welfare of the child. To be sure, such action taken by 
each of us independently may or may not help. Usually it 
does not. Strength lies in combined effort and numbers. 
Therefore, in addition to these individual stands, it is ab- 
solutely necessary for the Conference, through its united 
membership, to stand up from now on and meet all chal- 
lenges and to tell its story. In this united effort, not only 
is the deaf child protected, but also the individual superin- 
tendent and the status of the residential school helped. Re- 
member, the residential school is not a poor approach to the 
problem of the deaf. It may be poor or the services weak not 
because of the residential feature, but because of inadequ- 
ate financial support given by the state. If such conditions 
exist anywhere, then it is the superintendent’s responsibil- 
ity to endeavor to raise the standards through better sup- 
port, better personnel, and better salaries. Much help can 
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be had through concentrated and constructive effort of the 
Conference as the center—as the pool of all valuable data 
and information gathered from all the schools in the coun- 
try. Instead of a superintendent writing frantically to 65 
different superintendents for help to prove to a legislative 
body that his school should still exist or that he needs bet- 
ter salary schedules, higher per capita costs, and more 
money, he should be able to secure all necessary informa- 
tion immediately and directly from one source—the Con- 
ference. 

How can we better our schools? How can we as super- 
intendents meet our responsibilities? How can we better 
promote the welfare of the deaf? How can we meet the 
vicious and damaging propaganda that is evident every- 
where? The answer as [ see it is through the Conference 
and our official organ, the AMERICAN ANNALS. 

First, I would suggest that a committee be appointed 
by the President to collect and publish material in booklet 
form explaining the education of the deaf and the place of 
the residential, day, and private schools. Such information 
should be supplied every state and city library, every state 
director of education, including the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, every Chief of Bureau of Special Education, Social 
Welfare Agencies, County Medical Societies, and every 
state school for the deaf. 


Second, I would suggest that the President appoint a 
committee to prepare a leaflet containing material regard- 
ing the true objectives of the use of hearing aids in schools 
for the deaf, thereby affording the parent better under- 
standing, and at the same time educating not only the pub- 
lic, but also the hearing aid salesmen and their company 
officials. 

Third, I would suggest immediate clarification and 
strengthening of information published in the January is- 
sue of the Annas. The term ‘‘manual class,’’ for example, 
has several connotations, even among the members of the 
profession. The public, including the parents, interpret 
this term to mean hand-work, carried on by a mentally slow 
group. The manual class in a well-organized school, is made 
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up of normal deaf children who cannot progress education- 
ally nor satisfactorily under oral instruction. The approach 
must be through the written form and finger spelling. 
These children are not ‘‘specials’’ as they are often labeled 
in some schools. They are non-oral pupils. Why not drop 
the term ‘‘manual’’ and substitute ‘‘non-oral’’ class? 

Every school has a certain percentage of its pupils who 
are below level in schooling. They are found among the 
oral and non-oral groups. They need more attention and 
every type of approach. Their requirements and load are 
lighter and are arranged according to their capacity and 
need. These children are grouped in Special Classes. Things 
being equal and where conditions in the state are normal, 
there are about 10% - 15% of the school population to be 
found in special classes. Why not list our special classes? 
In the listing of data, the request should be: 1. How many 
oral classes? 2. How many non-oral classes? 3. How 
many special classes ? 


It would be enlightening to carry the accepted defini- 
tions of the terms ‘‘deaf’’ and ‘‘hard of hearing’’ in the 
ANNALS. At the same time, there should be listed the num- 
ber of hard-of-hearing children in attendance at a school. 
This would help clarify the ‘‘Use of Hearing Aids’’ for 
either the deaf or hard of hearing. The listing of the hard 
of hearing would afford a better picture of school condi- 
tions. 


There is a difference in meaning and purpose in the 
use of words. The more direct and simple the term, the 
less confusing the understanding. The terms ‘‘taught 
wholly or chiefly orally’’ are rather vague and too general 
for statistical purposes. I would suggest these terms be 
changed to read or at least, if such are retained, to add the 
question or entry—the number ‘‘successfully taught 
speech.’’ This would be more meaningful and direct. 

Other needed information which would prove most 
beneficial to members of the profession in general would be 
the listing of the percentages of a school population ac- 
cording to time of onset of deafness. School officials should 
be made aware of these figures. When such data is known, 
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one is afforded better appreciation of the problem of the 
education of the deaf and the condition affecting a school. 
The Annats should carry these statistics covering each 
school in this maner: 


1. Number of children deaf before age 2. 
50% to 90% 
2. Number of children deaf between 2 and 4 years. 
90% to 94% 
3. Number of children deaf between 4 and 6 years. 
94% to 97% 
4. Number of children deaf after age 6 years. 3% 


Fourth, in order to strengthen and better the status 
of certain schools, there should be made available to any 
superintendent the ready information covering the stand- 
ards and requirements of teachers together with the mini- 
mum and maximum salaries of all the schools in the coun- 
try. In the judgment of some, this might be a very delicate 
matter to place in the Awnats for all to see, but I person- 
ally feel that it would prove a very healthful factor, es- 
pecially for the schools where teachers receive very inade- 
quate salaries. At the same time, the salaries of the per- 
sonnel who care for the children outside the classroom 
should also be listed. In my opinion, such information 
would be most beneficial. At least there should be one cen- 
tral source from which this information can be had. Treat 
it as confidential if you will, but have it available. 

A study of the January issue of the ANNats could re- 
sult in finding sufficient space for this necessary and in- 
formative material. I could suggest the omission of cer- 
tain data now given. For example, the pages devoted to 
the listing of vocational courses could well be dropped as 
far as I am concerned. One has a difficult time securing 
definite information regarding this phase. 


More difficult than finding space would be the assem- 
bling of the material indicated. Could the editor find time 
to do this? If not, could committees, appointed by the 
President assume the responsibility and prepare the mater- 
ial for the editor? The needs for proper publicity, for in- 
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formative material, for more dependable data, and for con- 
centration of collective effort constitute the problem. How 
can this be done? This is something for the Conference to 
think about now. 

In closing, I would like to suggest that the executive 
committee study the feasibility of formulating plans to- 
ward engaging the services of a full time editor of the 
AMERICAN ANNALS, a public relations officer, in oth- 
er words, using Gallaudet College as headquarters 
and as the center of information and publicity. The ob- 
jectives are sufficiently important to warrant a plan of 
this nature. Ways and means should be found to make it 
possible. Some of you may have ideas as to how it can be 
done. Perhaps, President Elstad of Gallaudet College could 
arrange to have these services rendered at federal expense. 
Another suggestion that comes to mind would be for each 
state to assume the expenses through its budget or even 
through the associations for the deaf in every state. Per- 
haps the executive committee could approach some Foun- 
dation, agreeable to supporting an endeavor that has for 
its purpose the clarification of confusion and the advance- 
ment of the general welfare of deaf children. It can be 
done. In fact, it should be done and the time is now. 


FINANCING OF RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS—I 


Epwarp W. Tmiineuast, M.A. 
Superintendent, Arizona School for the Deaf and Blind 
HETHER fortunately or unfortunately the responsi- 
bility of securing funds for the operation of a public 

residential school for the deaf largely rests with the Super- 
intendent. I once read an editorial in one of our school pa- 
pers which enumerated the great variety of duties perform- 
ed by a residential school superintendent and the many call- 
ings in which he had to be well versed. All of us know how 
very true this is. One of our most important responsibili- 
ties is to raise funds to adequately operate the school and 
maintain or improve its physical plant. This particular res- 


*Part II will appear in the May ANNALS 
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ponsibility is the subject of this paper and the accompany- 
ing survey. 

It is true that costs are not always indicative of the type 
of education being rendered. However on the average 
one largely gets what he pays for. An inadequate plant, 
inadequate salaries and inadequate operating funds in the 
long run produce inadequate education. 

It is true that the public has been derelict in the past 
decade in its support of public education in this country. 
We are well aware of the present plight of the public schools 
in general. It will take time to remedy this situation. It is 
my opinion that the residential schools have on the whole 
done better than the public schools in the quality and com- 
pleteness of the educational services rendered in the past 
decade. However, we have a long way to go yet in providing 
a complete education of the highest quality for our deaf 
children. It is our responsibility to do this, and nothing 
less than this. 

The great spread among schools in teachers’ and other 
salaries, in per capita costs, in the ratio of employees to 
pupils, ete., is an indictment in itself, regardless of section- 
al differences. In one state 1400 or 1500 is spent on each 
deaf child—in another state, 600 or 700. This is not justi- 
fied. This spread of course is also true in the public school 
system. Possibly federal aid is necessary as an equalizing 
force, but a study of the ability of various states to pay for 
education in relation to the amount actually spent indi- 
cates that a great deal could and should be done by the 
states themselves. 

It is true that superintendents of residential schools are 
confronted with all types of obstacles in securing funds. 
There are budget directors, legislative appropriation com- 
mittees, public apathy, and the general level of public ed- 
ucation in the state to combat, just to mention a few. How- 
ever, our objective should be to continuously work for suf- 
ficient funds to provide our deaf children with the best in 
physical plant, in equipment, in personnel, in education, in 
health and recreation. 

The teaching staff of a school is of prime importance. 
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What are the qualifications of our teachers and what do we 
pay them? A study of the Anwnats indicates that 10 years 
ago (’37-’38) about 65% of the academic and vocational 
teachers in residential schools had no degree, 28% had 
bachelor’s degrees, and 7% had master’s degrees. For 
1947-48 the figures are 53%, 37%, and 10%. For the 41 
schools reporting on the questionnaire the percentages were 
47% ; 41% ; 12%. This shows a definite improvement, but 
still nearly half the teachers do not have degrees. We should 
strive to increase the percentage of teachers on our staffs 
who have degrees, either including or in addition to a full 
year’s certified training to teach the deaf. 


Regarding teacher certification, which is another way of 
measuring qualifications, Dr. Fusfeld reports that a spot 
check indicates that prior to 5 years ago about 1-3 of the 
certificates issued were Class A, 1-4 Class B, and 1-3 Class 
C. In the last 5 years from a half to two-thirds of the cer- 
tificates issued were Class A, one-third Class B, and very 
few Class C. The trend is definitely toward Class A and B 
Certificates. This is commendable progress. According to 
the 19 schools that reported fully on the question of classi- 
fication, 42% of the teachers held Class A, 25% Class B, 
and 18% Class C. Offsetting this is the fact that for 28 
schools who answered the question fully, 71% of their 
oral academic teachers had had one year of accredited 
training and 29% had not. It is probable that many un- 
trained teachers have been hired of necessity and given 
whatever help or training was at hand. This condition must 
be corrected. 


However, in order to continue the trend toward educa- 
tionally qualified and trained teachers and to attract 
enough such teachers to the profession, salaries should be 
much higher. A few schools with higher salaries will not 
help—we need to raise the national average. Unlike the pub- 
lic school, we nearly all draw from the same teacher pool. 
An average salary of about $2,575 is simply not high 
enough on present day standards to attract properly quali- 
fied teachers in sufficient numbers. If a school’s average 
salary is below the average public school salary in that 
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state, it is too low. It should be higher than the average. A 
rough comparison with public school salaries indicates that 
about 60% of the schools were above the average public 
school salary for their state and 40% below (Source NEA) 
If the school is located in a city, salaries should be compa- 
rable to the scale. If a school has not raised its teachers’ 
salaries at least 70% since 1940-41, its teachers have actual- 
ly lost ground in purchasing power. 


There is a trend toward published teacher salary scales. 
This is as it should be for it usually results in higher sala- 
ries. At present about one-third of the schools reporting 
have salary scales. Practically all schools belong to teacher 
retirement systems, but 60% of these have no provision for 
out of state teachers. This tends to make teacher procure- 
ment and the exchange of teachers among states more diffi- 
cult. We believe an effort should be made to provide for 
credit for at least some out of state teaching to permit a 
freer exchange of teachers among states. 


The teacher shortage is serious and getting worse. Let us 
make every effort to raise our teacher salaries further in 
order to attract qualified teachers and more of them. 

We feel that in general the salaries of personnel who 
supervise children are also too low. The job of child super- 
vision outside of school is an important one. In addition 
there should be highly qualified people to act in the capa- 
city of deans or advisers to complement the housemother’s 
work. 


Total Per Capita Operating Cost of a school is a rough 
guide to the effectiveness of its general program. Like teach- 
ers’ salaries the spread is greater than it should be( allow- 
ing for such regional cost variations as may actually exist). 


A comparison of per capita cost of schools in 1940-41 
(ANNALS) with those presently reported indicates an in- 
crease of approximately 86%, (25 schools which could be 
compared) the average per capita cost being $653.00 in 
1940-41 and $1,217.00 in 1947-48. Increase By Sections: 
Western 94%, Southern 94%, Eastern 90%, Central 74%. 
This increase is commendable and compares favorably with 
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the inerease in wholesale prices of about 70% and the doubl- 
ing of wages. 

The per capita cost of salaries and wages is influenced 
by two factors: the level of salaries paid and the ratio of 
pupils to employees. For example, two schools could have 
the same per capita salary cost and yet one pays high sal- 
aries and the other low salaries, depending on the pupil 
per employee ratio. Variation in these factors again is con- 
siderable as per capita salaries range from $350 to $1,144 
and the ratio per employee from the extremes of 1.41 to 6 
or 7. Even a more common range of ratios of from two to 
four seems high. Of course, size of the school, farm opera- 
tion and the heating plant have some effect on this. How- 
ever, it would seem some schools are not providing the 
services they should. 

Other per capita operating costs are significant in giving 
a rough comparison of the actual physical operation of the 
school plant, the quality and amount of supplies used, etc. 
Some schools spend over three times what other schools 
spend in this category. 

The physical plant of a school determines in a measure 
the effectiveness and adequacy of the total educational pro- 
gram that can be offered. It can be argued that the person- 
nel and not the buildings make the school. This is true to 
an extent, but antiquated or inadequate plant and equip- 
ment do definitely influence the results obtained. It is our 
responsibility to analyze as best we can school population 
trends and plan orderly plant growth to meet these needs. 
It is also necessary to make a long term plan building re- 
placements and additions. The importance of adequate long 
range planning cannot be too greatly stressed. This is very 
evident from observing plants that have been built up 
‘‘hodge podge’’ so to speak without any overall plan or goal 
in mind. Also, in long range planning, attractiveness as 
well as utility should be an important factor. 

Naturally most building has been held up for some years 
now, but it is gratifying to observe that reports of 70% of 
our residential schools show that 314 million was spent in 
1947-48 on new buildings or alterations. During the next 
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five win about 115 buildings costing about $27,000,000 
are planned. Of this amount over 7 million is already ap- 
propriated. Architectural plans are already drawn for 
nearly half the proposed buildings. This is indicative of 
real progress. 

We believe that the frequent exchange of financial in- 
formation among the residential schools will aid superin- 
tendents in their efforts to attain and maintain suitable 
teacher salary levels and other operating costs. Apparently 
others share this view. About 85% of the schools reporting 
desired teacher salary information, and 15 schools wanted 
other financial information collected from the schools re- 
gularly. 

Additional information such as the monthly cost of living 
index and the weekly wholesale price index published and 
distributed free by the Bureau of Labor Statistics are also 
useful aids to the superintendent in budgeting. In addition 
state public school teacher salary information is available 
through state educational associations or the National Edu- 
cation Association. 

We have a great responsibility in securing properly 
trained teachers in sufficient numbers, in budgeting our 
operations, and in building and maintaining our plants to 
provide a truly adequate education for the deaf child. The 
free exchange of information among residential schools for 
the deaf and the marshalling of such other information as 
is available should assist us in this task. 


REPORT OF THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, CONFERENCE 
OF AMERICAN SCHOOLS FOR THE DEAF 


IewaTius L.L.D., L.H.D. 
Superintendent, Maryland School for the Deaf 

ae 24-26,1944 marked the date for the last regular 

meeting of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. The meeting was held at Pittsburgh 
with Dr. A. C. Manning serving as host. A report of this 
meeting may be found in the September 1944 issue of Tx 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DkaF. 
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Special meetings of the Conference were held at St. Au- 
gustine, Florida, in conjunction with the Convention of 
American Instructors of the Deaf, June 16-20, 1947. 

This report will cover the intervening period between the 
Florida special sessions and the present Conference as 
many topics other than routine business there considered. 

During this period there have been the following changes 
among executives of schools for the deaf: 


VACANCIES CAUSED BY DEATH 
Succeeded by— 
Alabama— H. G. Dowling John Bryan 


VACANCIES CAUSED BY RESIGNATION 
Residential Schools 


Maine— Miss Louise T. Young K. D. Sanders 
Pennsylvania— 

Mt. Airy M. Wistar Wood Edward M. Twitmyer 
Texas— Roger M. Powell Roy Moore Stelle 
Vermont— K. D. Sanders Mrs. Edith Burbank 

Denominational and Private Schools 
Missouri— 
Central InstituteDr. Helen S. Lane Dr. S. Richard Silverman. 


(acting ) 
Among former members on the retired list, who have 
passed away since the last meeting are: 


Dr. Oscar M. Pittenger November 17, 1947 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard August 10, 1948 


Chief among the activities sponsored by the Conference 
of Executives is the editing and publishing of THz Amenri- 
CAN ANNALS OF THE Dear. The issue of November 1947 was 
recognized as the centennial number. The AnNALS having 
been established in 1847 and with the exception of seven 
years covering the Civil War period, they have been pub- 
lished regularly ever since. A comprehensive history giving 
the high lights and naming the editors, having appeared in 
the November 1947 issue, no further reference need be 
made of the subject here. 

The ANNALS represent an invaluable service to the pro- 
fession. No educational magazine in existence covers so long 
a period of time and so faithfully chronicles the events that 
transpired from year to year. 

It is highly revealing when we look back over the ANNALS 
to find that with a bit of research many of the misconcep- 
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tions that have been built up and become traditions among 
us can be refuted. I will quote but one single illustration, 
that from the ANNaLs of 62 years ago by Dr. Edward M. 
Gallaudet giving his attitude toward oral instruction. 


‘‘Whereas, The experience of many years in the instruction of the 
deaf has plainly shown that among the members of this class of per- 
sons great differences exist in mental and physical conditions, and 
in capacity for improvement, making results easily possible in certain 
cases which are practically and sometimes actually unattainable in 
others, these differences suggesting widely different treatment with 
individuals, it is therefore, 

‘*RESOLVED, That the system of instruction existing at present in 
America commends itself to the world, for the reason that its ten- 
dency is to include all known methods and expedients which have 
been found to be of value in the education of the deaf, while it al- 
lows diversity and independence of action, and works at the same time 
harmoniously, aiming at the attainment of an object common to all. 

‘*RESOLVED, That earnest and persistent endeavors should be made 
in every school for the deaf to teach every pupil to speak and read 
from the lips, and that such efforts should be abandoned only when 
it is plainly evident that the measure of success attained does not 
justify the necessary amount of labor.’’ 


And yet to the minds of many of our teachers, Dr. Gal- 
laudet was considered unfriendly toward oral instruction. 

A very complete set of indexes have been compiled cover- 
ing the entire life of the ANNaLs. Without these indexes 
the value of the publication would be very materially dim- 
inished. Prior to 1915 indexes had been printed regularly 
covering ten year periods. This gap of thirty years was 
covered and the indexes brought up to date to and includ- 
ing 1945. This very exacting and time consuming task was 
carried out with special help at a time when costs were high 
and it is due to this extra work that the finances of the 
ANNALS were depleted. 

As the editor of the ANNaLs serves as treasurer for the 
Conference, he will report in detail the present financial 
status. 

Superintendents have been requested to meet the ex- 
penses of the ANNALS by one of two methods. Hither on the 
basis of 25 cents per pupil, or on the basis of $2.00 per year 
for each teacher on the staff. If either of these plans were 
adhered to by every school, it would not be too difficult to 
solve our problem. The individual subscription price is 
$2.00 per year for the five issues, or $1.00 for the single 
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January number, which is the most expensive and also the 
most popular issue. 

We are all familiar with the effect that the high cost of 
living has produced on the printing industry. The cost of 
printing the ANNaxs will be doubled if commercial printing 
is to be relied upon in the future as it has been in the past. 

The need for additional funds was brought to the atten- 
tion of the Conference at its special session in Florida at 
which time it was voted that the triennial dues for member- 
ship in the Conference be increased from $5.00 to $10.00. 
The response to this request was quite general but the 
amount netted when spread over a triennial period was 
small. 

According to the January 1948 Anwnats, the total number 
of teachers in the residential schools was 2,820. If one sub- 
scription to the ANNALS could be placed for every teacher, 
there would be netted $5,640. 

There are 12,684 pupils in the public residential schools. 
At 25 cents per annum, the total receipts from these schools, 
if the complete quota was met, would be $3,171. 

No allowance is made in the above figures for private 
and day schools, accordingly we might roughly estimate the 
receipts on the original basis for teachers to be $5,750., and 
for pupils that could be reached $3,500. 

The discrepancy in these figures is large and is due to the 
excess of teachers in proportion to the student body as 
developed in recent years. Also to the very material reduc- 
tion of pupils per teacher in the classes. 

To bring the figures more nearly in line, an increase from 
25 cents to 40 cents per pupil would raise the latter figure 
to $5,500. 

These are mere figures for we fully realize that they can- 
not be attained. 

The lowest bid received for printing the ANNats is 
$5,600. Our present income is approximately $4,000. 

Although the Annats has always been considered to be 
the official organ of the Convention of American Instruc- 
tors of the Deaf, as well as of the Conference, the Conven- 
tion has never been asked to bear its share of the financial 
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burden. It was felt that a clarification should be made as to 
the responsibility of the Convention for the financing of 
the Annats. The matter was placed before the Convention 
at St. Augustine and by motion made and carried, the 
Treasurer of the Convention was authorized to raise the 
Convention dues from $1.00 to $2.00 with the understand- 
ing that as much of the additional dues as might be requir- 
ed to finance the ANNALS could be drawn upon. 

One source of Conference income which has fallen off in 
recent years is that from fees through certification. Each 
teacher pays $5.00 for the certificate, out of which the secre- 
tary to the Committee receives $1.00, cost of certificate, en- 
grossing and postage approximates 65c, which leaves a re- 
venue of $3.35 on each certificate. Obviously the applica- 
tions were received in large numbers shortly after the certi- 
fication plan was established and many of the teachers who 
have entered the profession in recent years have been 
ineligible to qualify, hence issuance of certificates have been 
small in number. 

Assuming that you not only want the ANNALS continued 
but that you are also anxious to expend the usefulness of 
the organ, some action must be taken. There is, of course, 
the possibility of reducing the number of pages and also of 
making the issues quarterly instead of five issues per year. 

There has been some discussion as to the advisablity of 
changing the contents of the statistical material in the 
January ANNALS. A great deal of labor is expended on this 
preparation and the statistics form material for compara- 
tive study over a long period of time, hence radical changes 
would seem inadvisable. On the other hand, some sugges- 
tions might be made toward including material of wider 
importance to the greater number. 


TEACHER’S AGENCY 
For a number of years it fell to my lot to conduct an 
exchange bureau between teachers and superintendents, as 
sponsored by the Convention. This bureau proved effective 
during the time when there was a surplus of teachers and 
when superintendents could pick and choose among ap- 
plicants for positions. It was at the New York Convention 
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in 1937 that the agency was relinquished by the Convention 
and adopted by the Conference, with Dr. Ethel A. Poore 
in charge. Dr. Poore will verify the statement that there 
has been little or nothing to do in connection with this 
agency in recent years, but I am of the opinion that if more 
publicity can be given to its existence so that superintend- 
ents and teachers alike can be made aware of the fact that 
there is a source from which information can be gained, the 
agency could be made to serve a very useful purpose. 

At a meeting of leaders in the profession called at Wash- 
ington in connection with the installation of Dr. Leonard 
M. Elstad as President of Gallaudet College, the question 
was raised that a study be made of colleges and universities 
that profess to train teachers of the deaf, to determine 
whether or not they are qualified to give such instruction 
and to meet the regulations as prescribed by the Conference. 
Dr. Clarence D. O’Connor of the Lexington School, as chair- 
man of such commission, has already presented his report. 


It is interesting to note that prior to 1937, training cen- 
ters largely located in or connected with residential schools 
for the deaf were competent to cope with the problem of 
teacher training. It is now apparent that more stress must 
be placed on this all important subject by providing more 
facilities and by encouraging young men and women to 
enter the profession. A vital factor in such training is as- 
sociation with actual class room work, in a school for the 
deaf, while such training is being conducted. 


CERTIFICATION 


The Conference adopted a certification plan for teachers 
and for training centers for teachers of the deaf in 1931. 
To date there have been 1,522 teachers who have received 
certificates, and 30 training centers on the certified list as 
follows: 


District of Columbia Maryland School 
Gallaudet College Massachusetts 
Catholic University of America Clarke School 

California School Michigan 

Tilinois State School, Flint 
Parker Practice School Ypsilanti 
Chicago Teachers College Wayne University 


Indiana School Detroit Day School 
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Mississippi School Western Pennsylvania 
Missouri Mt. Airy 
Central Institute Quebec 
New York Mackay School 
Lexington School in conjunc- South Carolina School 
tion with Columbia Univer- South Dakota School 
sity Texas School 
St. Mary’s School, Buffalo Tennessee School 
North Carolina School West Virginia School 
Ohio School Wisconsin 
Ontario School Milwaukee Teachers College 
Pennsylvania Paul Binner School 


Needless to state the present emergency caused by teacher 
shortage has made it impossible to make any concerted at- 
tempt toward enforcing regulations. Necessity has forced 
many of our schools to train teachers purely on an emer- 
gency basis and accordingly, they have made no effort to 
have their training centers certified. 

According to the constitution as adopted, teachers not 
trained at certified schools are ineligible to receive the 
Conference certificate. This brings us face to face with 
a difficult problem, for many states have adopted our cer- 
tification plan and salary scales are based accordingly. 
Something will have to be done in good faith for the bene- 
fit of those teachers who without any knowledge of regu- 
lations are now employed in our schools. 

The same condition holds true for training centers. Un- 
doubtedly many of the institutions have acted in good faith 
when they assumed the responsibility of training teachers 
of the deaf, being ill advised as to the requirements already 
in effect under the direction of the Conference of Execu- 
tives. Experience in speech correction and the adoption of 
hearing aids for hard of hearing children has led many to 
assume facilities to conduct classes for teachers in the edu- 
cation of the deaf. 


Familiarity with the following list of regulations as orig- 
inally adopted by the Conference governing training cen- 
ters has laid down the basic principles which should be fol- 
lowed. 

1. Study of the young deaf child on entering school. 

Study of the semi-deaf and semi-mute child. 


2. Preparatory sense training (sight and touch). 
3. Anatomy of the organs of speech and hearing. 


ie} 
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. Phonetics (or Speech Training). One hour daily throughout the 


entire year. 

(a) Vowel and consonant charts. 

(b) Diagrams of positions for elementary sounds. 

(c) Formation and development of elementary sounds. 
(d) Melville Bell’s symbols of visible speech. 


. Voice development and placing. 


Rhythm work. 


. Speech-reading. 
. Residual hearing. 


(a) Measurements of 
(b) Training of 


. Language for the deaf child. 


(a) Elementary vocabulary. 

(b) Methods of sentence construction. (Including use of Five- 
Slate System for a short time). 

(ec) Stories for speech-reading. 

(d) Stories for thought reading. 


- Methods employed in the teaching of elementary geography, 


arithmetic, ete. 
Methods employed in the teaching of advanced arithmetic, 
algebra, science, history, civil government, current events, etc. 


. Daily programs for different grades. 
. Outline of general course of study. 
. The habit of reading for information and for pleasure. 


How formed? How encouraged? 


. Educational psychology. 

. History of the education of the deaf. 
. Religious instruction. 

. The deaf as a class, 


(a) Terminology concerning 

(b) Methods of instruction 

(e) Occupations of the deaf. 

(d) Organizations of the adult deaf. 


. Types of schools. Organization and officials. 
. Speech-reading for adults. 
. Daily observation of classroom work of experienced teachers. 


One hour per day. (Notes on these handed in regularly for ex- 
amination and correction). 


. Daily practice work in teaching under supervision. One to two 


hours per day, not including any work as a substitute teacher. 
Observation of physical training. 
Observation of manual training. 


(Accompanying the report is a list of books, March, 1927, ANNALS, 
page 159, suggested for study or reading by the students in our nor- 
mal classes. It is compiled from such lists now in use). 


The above recommendations for Certification were drawn 
up with great care and deliberation by a committee con- 
sisting of: Dr. Caroline A. Yale, Dr. E. MeK. Goodwin, 


Dr. 


Max A. Goldstein, Dr. Percival Hall and Dr. J. W. 


Jones. This committee represented the three major profes- 
sional organizations sponsoring the education of the deaf, 
namely, The Convention of American Instructors of the 
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Deaf, The American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf and The Society of Progressive Oral 
Advocates. Without fear of contradiction it may be stated 
that each member of this committee ranked at the very top 
of the profession from the standpoint of knowledge, experi- 
ence and displayed an honest endeavor to give to the deaf 
of our land the best that could be procured. 


New members of the profession will be interested to know 
that when request is made for a school to be certified, that 
request is sent to the chairman of the committee and ar- 
rangement is made for a personal visit by a member of that 
committee, the expense of the survey to be borne by the 
school to be surveyed. 


Some changes in the application blank for teachers re- 
questing certification have been under discussion. The Class 
C Certificate was added largely in order that older teachers 
who had served faithfully and well over a period of many 
years, but who could not qualify under A or B, could be 
certified. Little encouragement has been given in recent 
years toward enrollment under the Class C and my per- 
sonal opinion would be that if possible, some method be 
devised for the elimination of this class. Careful considera- 
tion must, however, be given to safeguard those who al- 
ready hold the C certificate, otherwise, those holding such 
certificate would find themselves outside the circle of benefit 
which may have been granted in various states. 


Two important matters for consideration might profit- 
ably be mentioned. First, should the requirement that a 
teacher must take a full year of special training in addition 
to her four-year college course be amended in order that a 
teacher from a training center where special attention is 
given to the education of the deaf, may qualify for a Class 
A certificate without the special year. 


The second point of consideration is whether or not Gal- 
laudet College ought consider her graduates eligible for the 
Class A certificate without a year of special training. Jus- 
tification for such request would seem to be that much of 
what must be taught to a hearing individual is already 
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common knowledge to the deaf. Furthermore opportunity 
for a year of special training is not open to the deaf. 

At the last meeting of the Conference in Pittsburgh at- 
tention was called to the importance of having a re-survey 
made of all training centers. In all such deliberations it 
must be borne in mind that such survey would entail con- 
siderable outlay of funds and availability of individuals to 
make the survey would be a major factor. 

The Certification Committee as at present constituted 
is as follows: 

A. Poore 

LronarpD M. Eustap 

C. J. SETTLEs 

DaniEL T. CLoup 

IenaTius BJorLEE, Chairman 


Respectfully submitted 
LEonARD M. Estab 
ErHet A. Poore 
L. Brown 
Jackson A. RANEY 
Epwarp W. TILLINGHAST 
Sam B. Craia, ex offico 
I@NATIUS BJoRLEE, Chairman 
Executive Committee 


RECRUITMENT OF TEACHERS 


J. A. Raney, M.A. 
Superintendent, Indiana School for the Deaf 
a generally and qualified teachers specifically 
are the corner stones of our schools. The question of in- 
teresting and preparing capable teachers is our immediate 
and major problem and challenge. 

There is not and there cannot be any differentiation be- 
tween the importance of various individuals comprising 
our school’s personnel. Each and all are vitally important, 
however, the supply or availability of certain types or 
groups is of utmost concern in our programs. Never in the 
history of our country has the teaching problem been more 
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eritical than now. Since 1941 over 40 per cent of our best 
fitted and best qualified teachers have left the profession be- 
eause of financial and working conditions. The past year 
there were over 100,000 sub-standard teachers in our 
schools and over 2,000,000 children of school age did not 
attend school because there were no available teachers and 
the number of qualified teachers leaving our Colleges and 
Universities the past year was so small that it is shocking. 

In our own Special Field the picture is equally dark and 
shocking. Since 1941, or during the past seven years we 
have trained but 525 teachers in our field in all centers in 
the U.S. or but an average of 75 teachers annually to care 
for replacements, enriched offerings, or increased enroll- 
ments in our 66 Residential, 115 Public Day and 23 Denom- 
inational and Private schools having a total enrollment of 
nearly 18,500 students in 1947-48. 


All schools are operating with staff shortages, a majority 
with improperly fitted and trained staff members and a 
sizable number are operating on a ‘‘get-by’’ policy. I be- 
lieve it is safe to estimate that our total over-all picture 
today reveals that we could greatly increase our staff 
efficiency with replacements of some 200 presently assigned 
staff personnel and at the same time could well afford the 
addition of 250 properly trained staff members, if such 
were available, to take care of present existing shortages. 
I believe it is safe to adjudge that our field and profession 
should be concerned with a recruitment and training pro- 
gram that would guarantee an annual availability of 225 
properly selected and trained teachers to adequately 
strengthen our staffs. 

Recruitment itself is a large and serious challenge. I 
have been asked to confine my presentation to brevity and 
I gladly comply with the following suggestions and recom- 
mendations for your consideration : 


A. Better Than Equal Salary for Specialized Teachers 
Compared with Our Public Schools Teachers. 


I recommend that we concertedly prevail on our 
Legislatures that Specialists in our field are deserv- 
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ing of remuneration commencerate with that being 
provided in Medicine, Health, Welfare, etc. now re- 
cognized without question in most of our States. 

Even though I have seen salaries for my own 
teachers increased by 400 percent during my tenure 
at the State School for the Deaf, I cannot hope to 
attract teachers sufficiently so long as the average 
salary paid public school teachers in the city of 
Indianapolis is better than $1,000.00 above that paid 
my own. Few of our schools are more fortunate, but 
the large majority of our schools are experiencing 
just what I am. If the average public school teacher’s 
salary is $3,400.00 per year, ours should be even high- 
er than that. 

We can never obtain for our profession or our 
schools alone this recognition and to obtain what is 
just and what is needed requires the best that we can 
bring to bear collectively. The greatest avenue for 
recruitment lies in just pay for the thousands of loyal 
and sacrificing staff members interested in, and doing 
a heroic job assisting every child in our schools to 
realize their destiny in the years to come. Legislatures 
are made up of tough business men, many who have 
never realized that the greatest assets in this world 
are the boys and girls of your State and mine, too 
often they are moved because of numerical pressure 
and each of us, without fear of reprisals, must cause 
our needs to be recognized and the necessary provi- 
sions made available to strengthen and implement our 
programs. 

. Greater Than Equal Training for Our Teachers Com- 
pared with Public School Teachers. 

To approach or achieve my first premise for recruit- 
ment we should collectively strive to require of all our 
teachers the standard requirements of public school 
teachers and in addition, we should require of all 
teachers in our special field the extra training neces- 
sary to qualify them for the greater responsibility as- 
signed them in our programs. 
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I have been proud of the achievements of my own 
staff, but I also strongly believe we can realize greater 
success in the years to come if these first two observa- 
tions can be realized and I honestly feel that this same 
belief applies or could to all our schools and our pro- 
fession generally. 


. Centralized and Equal Training Facilities. 


Today some 25 centers are doing Teacher Training 
for our Special Field and numbered in this overall 
group are a number of ‘‘get-by’’ programs. I do not 
propose to criticize these programs because I have 
been struggling to get along too. Personally, I should 
like to see some concerted effort toward standardized 
and centralized training opportunities sufficient to 
supply the complete needs of all our schools. 

There are a number of splendid Training Centers 
and, as such, should not be disturbed. However, your 
everlasting challenge and mine, dictates honestly that 
we do some unselfish progressive thinking and plan- 
ning to encourage and implement those doing a splen- 
did job and hasten the day when we can eliminate all 
Centers not doing the complete job satisfactorily. 
Count me as one perfectly willing to allow properly es- . 
tablished Centers to do the training and supply my 
needs, 

I should like this group to unitedly consider a co- 
operative program toward the realization of this ob- 
jective. Granted, we require and need, and I believe 
we do, a program supplying from 225 to 250 proper- 
ly trained teachers annually, we could well afford con- 
sidering a tuition program for this number channel- 
ed to centralized and equal training centers to insure 
the elimination of the present crisis and for all time to 
come. I honestly believe this could be equitably achiev- 
ed on a State or area basis and agreeably to our in- 
dividual needs. 


D. No Discriminatory Legislation. 


We should make constant and effective contacts 
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with administrative officials and Legislative groups 
to bring about equal considerations for our teacher 
groups in our various schools and, collectively, we 
should demand benefits and considerations along the 
lines of minimum salary scales, retirement and em- 
ployment benefits commensurate with all provisions 
afforded public school teachers in our various states. 


We are discharging the greatest opportunity of service 
in our lifetime. I am concerned and disturbed with this, 
the greatest problem confronting you and me, and I con- 
fidently believe these four objectives can be attained if 
we are big enough and willing to cooperatively strive for 
their attainment. I believe also, the attainment of these 
objectives, will solve our ‘‘Teacher Recruitment Problems”’ 
for all time to come. Without fear and with dignity com- 
mensurate with our human and moral responsibility to the 
finest boys and girls this side of Heaven, let us put first 
things first for them, during the time we are privileged to 
direct, to lead and to serve. 


A LETTER TO THE POST-WAR PROGRAM 
COMMITTEE IN OHIO 


October 15, 1948 
Roy B. Werp, Executive Secretary 
Post-War Program Commission 
33 North High Street 
Columbus, Ohio 


Dear Mr. WEED: 


In view of the situation existing in Ohio, adversely af- 
fecting the education and general welfare of deaf children, 
the Conference of Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, Incorporated, wishes to express its concern and con- 
vey its reaction. I respectfully bring to your attention a 
resolution approved by the Conference last Friday, October 
15, as follows: 
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‘‘The Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf, 
Incorporated, in meeting assembled, in Faribault, Minnesota, October 
13, 14, and 15, 1948, reaffirms its adherence to the following de- 
finitions decided upon in 1937, which are endorsed by the Oonven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf and the National Associ- 
ation of the Deaf: 

1. The Deaf: Those in whom the sense of hearing is non- 
functional for the ordinary purposes of life. This general 
group is made up of two distinct classes based entirely on the 
time of the loss of hearing. 

a. The congenitally deaf—those who were born deaf. 

b. The adventitiously deaf—those who were born with 
hearing but in whom the essence of hearing became non- 
functional later through illness or accident. 

2. Hard of Hearing: Those in whom the sense of hearing, al- 
though defective, is functional with or without a hearing aid. 


‘*The Conference subscribes to the belief that both residential 
and day schools have their respective places in the education of 
the deaf child. 


‘‘The Conference believes that although hard of hearing children 
fall within the provisions of the definition, they should be educated 
in separate classes. 


‘¢The Conference believes that the effectiveness of the day and re- 
sidential schools depends in large measure upon sufficient size to 
provide adequate classification. 

‘«The Conference rejects the assumption that boarding home care 
is superior to residential school care. 

‘Procedures for determining who are hard of hearing and who 
are deaf are of vital importance in the approach to the education of 
these children. Audiograms are insufficient evidence and therefore 
must be substantiated by spoken language directed only to the ear. 

‘*Policies regarding placement and education should be in the hands 
of professionally trained individuals with intimate knowledge of the 
needs of the child. Because of the difference in problems in day and 
residential schools greater efficiency is realized when they are under 
separate administration and supervision.’’ 


Yours sincerely 


Howarp M. QUIGLEY, 
Vice-President 


Conference of Executives of 
American Schools for the Deaf 


(Proceedings of the Twentieth Regular Meeting of the 
Conference of Executives of American Schools for the Deaf 
to be continued in the May Number.) 


Official Call for the Twenty-First Conference 
of Executives of American Schools 
for the Deaf 


The revised constitution of the Conference of Executives 
of American Schools for the Deaf provides that regular 
meetings of the Conference shall be held annually at a time 
and place designated by the Confererice in session or by the 
Executive Committee. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee held in Fari- 
bault, Minnesota, immediately following the close of the 
regular meeting of the Conference, it was decided to hold 
the next regular meeting in conjunction with the Conven- 
tion of American Instructors of the Deaf which is to con- 
vene at Jacksonville, Illinois, June 19-24, 1949. 

The Program Committee will undertake to prepare a 
suitable program. 

Sam B. Crate, President 
EpMuUND B. Boatner, Secretary 
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The Thirty-Fourth Meeting of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf 


‘(A CENTURY OF SERVICE TO THE DEAF CHILD”’ 


The theme of the Thirty-Fourth Biennial Meeting of the 
Convention of American Instructors of the Deaf to be held 
at the Illinios School for the Deaf, Jacksonville, June 
19-24 will be ‘‘A Century of Service to the Deaf Child.”’ 

Full day programs will be held in the Main Auditorium 
in order to accommodate the largest groups. These pro- 
grams include Audiology, Speech, Curriculum, Research, 
and the opportunities that kindred organizations offer that 
are workable and adaptable to use in the classrooms of 
deaf children. Convention Sectional Leaders in cooperation 
with Superintendent Daniel T. Cloud have obtained such 
outstanding people as Dr. Raymond H. Carhart, Dr. S. 
Richard Silverman, Dr. Samuel A. Kirk in Curriculum, 
Dr. Ray Graham, President of the International Council 
on Exceptional Children, Dr. Helmer Myklebust and Dr. 
Leonard M. Elstad. These men are bringing in additional 
talent for the main programs. Demonstrations will be in- 
eluded. Opportunity for questions will be provided. 

The leaders of other sectional groups have arranged for 
excellent persons to present timely topics. The Vocational 
and Art Sections, under the combined leadership of Mr. 
W. Lloyd Graunke and Mrs. Hazel H. MeLaughlin, have 
arranged a program that should not be missed by any 
vocational or art teacher of the deaf. Equally as helpful 
to persons interested in Supervision is the plan of Mr. 
Kenneth Huff whose schedule allows opportunity for people 
interested in supervision to attend the main program meet- 
ings which cover subjects on which the supervising teacher 
desires latest information. 


Curriculum Day, under the guidance of Mr. Hugo F. 
Schunhoff, will deal with the deaf child from Nursery 
School to College. 
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There will be an up-to-the-minute program for deaf 
teachers. The Illinois School will provide the program for 
the Auricular Training and Rhythm Section. 

Adequate entertainment and inspirational features are 
being arranged by Superintendent Cloud and his staff. 

Starting with ‘‘Highlights in the History of the Con- 
vention’’, an address by Dr. Elizabeth Peet, and closing 
with ‘‘Research’’ under the leadership of Dr. Helmer 
Myklebust, the teachers attending the Convention will have 
opportunity during the week to know from whence we 
came in aiding the deaf child to where we are now and 
whither we are going, as well as to glean ideas to carry 
back to the class rooms for immediate use. 


Mrs. H. T. Poorz, Vice President 
Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


Wanted—Oral teachers for Primary classes of 
deaf children. Attractive salary scale. One to 
start immediately—others next September. Sal- 
ary and retirement credit given for every year 
of in or out-of-state teaching experience. Apply 


School for the Deaf, Vancouver, Washington. 


Summer Schools 
CALIFORNIA 


INSTITUTE ON TEACHING AND 
UNDERSTANDING THE ADULT DEAF 


oyota University, Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
July 11 - 14, 18 - 21, 1949 


The Institute on Teaching and Understanding the Adult 
Deaf will present the numerous problems arising in the 
economic and social world. These problems will be analyzed 
under the following classifications : 


Occupational Psychology for the adult deaf, which deals with em- 
ployment, placement, union affiliations, and employer’s reports. 
Methods of Instructing the Adult Deaf, which presents an objective 
analysis and evolution of the existing methods of communication 
within the adult deaf groups themselves. 

Instruction in the Language of Signs (Dactylology) which will equip 
persons attending the Institute with the necessary fundamental 
knowledge to converse with the adult deaf, who do not lip-read. 


This Institute is designed for persons who are associated 
with the adult deaf, either in the role of social worker, 
teacher, employer, relative or friend. 

The Institute will be under the direction of Mr. George 
Porter, S.J. He will be assisted by V. A. Becker, Specialist 
for the Deaf of the Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation 
and former Supt. of the Wisconsin School for the Deaf and 
a graduate of the Normal Dept. of Gallaudet College and 
by Mrs. Velva Grisham, the official interpreter for the 
deaf for the City and County of Los Angeles. 


JOHN Tracy CLINIC AND THE UNIVERSITY OF 
SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 


Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
June 20-July 30, 1949 
John Tracy Clinie announces its summer session, June 20 


to July 30, 1949. A limited number of children aged two 
years and six months to five years will be accepted with 
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their mothers for daily instruction in sense training, lip 
reading, speech preparation and speech. Mothers will ob- 
serve, and when able, will participate in the program. Pre- 
ference will be given to those living outside of Los Angeles. 

In association with the University of Southern Calif- 
ornia, John Tracy Clinic announces a nursery school 
training course for teachers of the deaf: 


Education 133—Education of the Preschool Deaf Child. A practical 
course in the methods of teaching deaf children of preschool age. 
The student will observe and teach under the supervision of the 
staff members of John Tracy Clinic. Group conferences will consider 
speech methods for the young deaf child, nursery school methods, 
child guidance and parent education. 


Prerequisite: Except by permission of the Clinic, re- 
gistration will be limited to persons with at least one year’s 
experience or training in the education of the deaf. Four 
units. Regular college credits granted by the university. 

For information, write John Tracy Clinie, 924 West 37th 
Street, Los Angeles 7, California. 


Los ANGELES State CoLLEeGe, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Courses for teachers of the deaf and of the hard of 
hearing will be offered by the Los Angeles State College 
during the summer of 1949. Classes in Language and 
Speech for the Deaf, Physiological basis of work with 
the Deaf, and work in Audiometry will be offered. For 
further information write Hugh S. Brown, Director of the 
Summer Session, Los Angeles State College, 855 North 
Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles 27, California. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


THe CatHouic UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 
WasHIneTon, D.C. 


June 23—August 6, 1949 


The Second Annual Institute for Teachers of the Deaf 
and of the Hard of Hearing of The Catholic University of 
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America will be held June 23 to August 6. A special fea- 
ture of the Summer School will be a lecture by Mrs. 
Spencer Tracy on ‘‘The John Tracy Clinic’? on Wednes- 
day evening, July 20th, at 7:30, in the Auditorium of Mc- 
Mahon Hall on the University campus. 

The faeulty of the Institute will be The Reverend 
Francis T. Williams, C.S.V., Ph.D., Director; The Rev- 
erend Paul F. Klenke, B.A., St. Rita School for the Deaf, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; the Reverend Francis P. White, C.S.V., 
M.A., Springfield, Ill.; Sister Mary Berchmans, 8.8.J., 
B.A., The Boston School for the Deaf, Randolph, Mass. ; 
Sister Mary Xaveria, 8.S.J., B.A., The Archbishop Ryan 
Memorial Institute, Philadelphia, Pa. 

The program for the Summer Session for 1949 is as fol- 
lows: 


Education 8. 500(2) The History and Development of the Educa- 
tion of the Deaf, Father White, 10:10 a.m. 

Education 8.501(2) Psychology of the Physically Handicapped, 
Father Klenke, 9:10 a.m. 

Education 8. 502(2) Special Methods of Teaching the Deaf, 
Sister Mary Berchmans, 8:10 A.M. 

Education 8. 503(2) Mental and Social Adjustment of the Handi- 
capped, Father Klenke, 11:10 a.m. 

Education S. 506 (2) Physiology of the Organs of Speech, Father 
White, 8:10 a.m. 

Education 8. 507 (2)! Voice and Speech Development, Sister 
Mary Xaveria, 9:10 a.m. 

Education 8, 508 (2) Speech Correction; Acoustics; Eurythmics, 
Sister Mary Xaveria, 11:10 a.m. 

Education 8. 510 (2) Seminar, Father Williams, 10:10 a.m. 

ACADEMIC YEAR 1949-50 
(Schools for the Deaf in the United States) 

Edueation 8. 504(8) Practicum—To be arranged with the Direc- 
tor Organization: methods and materials; observation; practice; and 
clinic. 


FLORIDA 


SHERMAN K. SmitH or SpeciaL EpvucatIon, 
Tampa, Fa. 


June 27 - Aug. 5, 1949 


Sherman K. Smith and Miss Mary Bach will give a six 
weeks’ non-credit course for teachers of the deaf at the 
Sherman K. Smith Schools of Special Education in Tampa, 
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Fla., from June 27 to Aug. 5. Observation classes will be 
held in normalizing voice, speech techniques, and language. 
The number of teachers who can be accommodated will 
be limited. Only those people who have had actual teach- 
ing experience with the deaf are urged to enroll. For fur- 
ther particulars write to the Sherman K. Smith Schools 
of Special Education, Tampa, Florida. 


ILLINOIS 


THe UNIversitTy oF URBANA, ILL. 
June 21 - August 13, 1949 


The University of Illinois will offer courses in Special 
Education during the Summer Session, June 21 to Au- 
gust 13, 1949. Courses of special interest to teachers of the 
acoustically handicapped will include: 


Education 317, Exceptional Children 

Education 410, Mental Hygiene and the School 

Education 416, Seminar in the Education of the Deaf 

Education 418, Seminar in Exceptional Children 

Education 425, Educational and Vocational Guidance 

Speech 301, Introduction to Phonetics 

Speech 376, Speech Science (acoustics and physiology of the ear) 
Speech 379, Audiometry and the Use of Hearing Aids. 

Speech 393, Aural Rehabilitation 

Speech 387, Speech Correction 


A conference on the education of exceptional children 
will be held on July 7-8, in cooperation with the Illinois 
Association for Exceptional Children. Several sessions will 
be devoted to the education of the deaf. 

On August 13-14, the University will be hosts to the 
Illinois Association for the Deaf whose annual conven- 
tion will be held on the campus. For further information, 
write to Professor Samuel A. Kirk, College of Education, 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
June 24 - August 6: June 24 - August 27 


The School of Speech, Northwestern University, is of- 
fering a full program in audiology and speech correction 
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during its 1949 summer session. The program incorporates 
sixteen regular courses, two special symposia, a demon- 
stration school with facilities for observation and practice 
teaching, five special clinics devoted to diagnosis, a service 
clinic for hearing problems, and research facilities. The 
summer program offers teachers of the deaf, school ad- 
ministrators, speech clinicians, teachers of the hard of 
hearing, supervisors of special education, psychologists, 
social workers and counselors opportunity to study the 
latest developments and thinking in audiology and speech 
correction. The summer program also offers opportunity 
for basic or advanced training to students desiring special- 
ization in speech and hearing. 

The six-week summer session extends from June 24 to 
August 6, and the nine-week term from June 24 to August 
27. Dr. Alexander W. G. and Mrs. Irene Ewing will be 
on the faculty of the School of Speech, Department of 
Audiology, for the nine week summer session. They will 
offer courses in Methods of Speech Reading and Methods 
of Auditory Training. The Ewings will also conduct the 
regular demonstration school and give several lectures 
in connection with the Symposium on Audiology. 

The following regular courses are being offered during 
the 1949 summer session by the Department of Speech Cor- 
rection and Audiology: English Phonetics, Techniques and 
Interpretation of Hearing Tests, Teaching of Speech Read- 
ing, Methods of Auditory Training, Hearing Aids and 
Residual Hearing, Principles of Speech Correction (2 
courses), Clinical and School Procedures, Anatomy and 
Physiology of the Vocal Mechanism, Clinical Study and 
Research, Organic Speech Disorders, Supervised Teaching 
in Speech Correction and Audiology, Training of the 
Speaking Voice, Psychology of Speech, Seminar in Speech 
Pathology, and Seminar in Hearing and Deafness. 


Two special symposia, which are organized as credit 
bearing courses, are included in the summer program. The 
Symposium in Audiology is under the direction of Dr. 
Helmer Myklebust. It deals with assessment of capacities 
and abilities in deaf and hard of hearing persons. Special 
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attention will be given to the problems of children. The 
Symposium in Speech Correction, under the direction of 
Dr. Harold Westlake, concentrates upon cerebral palsy. 
Among the guest lecturers scheduled to participate in the 
symposia are: Dr. Paul Campbell and Dr. R. Marcus, 
Otolaryngologists, Dr. Edgar Doll and Dr. Donald 
Ramsdell, Clinical Psychologists, Dr. William Cruikshank, 
Specialist, Exceptional Children, and Miss Mary Numbers, 
Specialist, Speech and Language for the Deaf. 

The demonstration school offers individual and group 
elasses for children and adults with hearing and speech 
deficiencies. All phases of remedial work except academic 
instruction are included. The observation and practice 
teaching facilities thus available are open to students 
enrolled in departmental courses, and a special plan of 
coordinating the two sets of activities is followed. 

Advanced students may participate in the special clinics 
maintained throughout metropolitan Chicago as part of 
the program in hearing and speech. These include: a 
Hearing Clinic, conducted under the auspices of the 
Medical School, which combines otological and audiological 
management of cases; a Psycho-Audiologie Clinic for 
acoustically handicapped children; a Cleft Palate Clinic 
conducted jointly with the Dental and Medical Schools, a 
Cerebral Palsy Clinic conducted in cooperation with Cook 
County Hospital, and a Demonstration Speech Clinic. 

The School of Speech maintains a separate Hearing 
Clinic whose primary function is to serve deaf and hard 
of hearing persons. Clinical activities consist of audio- 
metric testing; tests of special aspects of hearing; hearing 
aid evaluations; group and individual instruction in 
speech, lip reading, auditory training, and language. A 
limited number of qualified students are permitted to 
participate in these activities. 


The research projects which are being conducted in 
audiology and speech correction deal with both theoretical 
and practical topics. One major area of investigation is 
concerned with the basic functions of audition as modified 
by hearing loss. Another deals with hearing impairment 
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in children with neurological problems such as athetosis. 
A third research project is an investigation of the psycho- 
logical adjustment of adults with various types of hearing 
impairment. Qualified individuals are encouraged to par- 
ticipate in departmental research projects or to carry on 
independent study on problems of their own choice. The 
facilities of the recently completed Audiological Labora- 
tories are available for special study of this type. 

A partial list of the instructional faculty in Audiology 
and Speech Correction includes: Dr. Helmer Myklebust, 
Dr. Raymond Carhart, Dr. Harold Westlake, Miss Miriam 
Pauls, Miss Dorothy Morgan, Dr. Paul Moore, Dr. Isaac 
Brackett, and Dr. Clarence Simon. 


Through the School of Speech and the Graduate School, 
students who wish to work toward degrees may specialize 
in audiology and in speech correction. The degrees offered 
are: Bachelor of Science, Master of Arts, Doctor of Educa- 
tion, and Doctor of Philosophy. Course sequences leading 
to these degrees are planned to fit the qualifications and 
interests of the individual student. Northwestern Univer- 
sity offers many related courses with which tbe student 
may supplement specialization in hearing and speech. For 
further information write to Dr. Raymond Carhart, School 
of Speech, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois. 


Rosary CouLeGe, River Forest, ILLINOIS 


Miss Mary Numbers of the Clark School for the Deaf, 
Northhampton, Mass., will give a summer course in the use 
of hearing aids at Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 

Mu lota Sigma Newsletter 


MICHIGAN 
WaYNE University, Detroit, MICHIGAN 
June 27 - August 6, 1949 


Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan, will again offer a 
full program of courses for Special Education teachers 
in the six week summer session beginning June 27 and 
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closing August 6. Registration will be the week of June 
20-25. 

Courses will be available for teachers concerned with 
the education of children who are crippled, defective in 
speech, hard of hearing, partially sighted, epileptic, emo- 
tionally disturbed, and mentally retarded. 

Faculty for the summer session will be as follows: 

Orthopaedic: Miss Mulcahey, Physiotherapist, Detroit; Mr. Tenny, 


Wayne University; Dr. Romaine Mackie, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Speech Defective: Dr. George Kopp, Co-author of Visible Speech; 
Mr. Herman, Wayne University; and Miss Hildred Cross or Mrs. 
Helen Shekell, Detroit. 

Hard of Hearing: Evangeline O’Hara and Irene Jones Clark, 
teachers of the Deaf and Hard of hearing, Detroit. 

Partially Sighted: Miss Edith Cohoe, Supervisor, Blind and Parti- 
ally Sighted, Detroit. 

Epileptic: Dr. A. J. Derbyshire, Electroencephalographer, De- 
troit, and Mr. Tenny. 

Mentally Retarded: Miss Laura Wingertzahn and Miss Alice La- 
valli, Detroit. 

Tentative plans have been made for Miss Mary Blair, 
Michigan Department of Public Instruction, to act as con- 
sultant for teachers of the physically handicapped in a 
curriculum work-shop and for Miss Laura Lehtinen to offer 
again the course in the Psychopathology and Education of 
Brain Injured Children. 

A generous offering of courses will also be available in 
the related areas of Educational and Clinical Psychology, 
Education, Arts, and Crafts, Social Work, and Sociology. 

Courses may be taken at both graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 

Summer bulletin and other information may be secured 
by writing to: Mr. John W. Tenny, General Adviser in 
Special Education, College of Education, Wayne Univer- 
sity, Detroit 1, Mich. 


MicHIGAN State NorMAL CoLuEGE, YPSILANTI, MICHIGAN 


Horace H. RackHAM ScwH'oon oF SPECIAL EDUCATION 
June 20 - July 29, 1949 


Courses for Teachers of all types of handicapped chil- 
dren. 
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Graduate Program in Cooperation with the University 
of Michigan. 


Demonstration and Observation Classes—Nursery and 
Primary. 

Methods Course and Laboratory Practice, in the Edu- 
cation of the Deaf-Blind. Sponsored by Perkins Institute 
and the American Foundation for the Blind. 


Representative Courses Offered 
During Summer, 1949 

Essentials of Language Development and Reading for the Deaf 
Advanced Problems in Speech for the Deaf 
Teaching School Subjects to the Deaf 
Teaching Speech to the Deaf 
Introduction to Visible Speech 
Speech Reading for Children 
Hearing Aids and Acoustic Training 
Education of Deaf-Blind Children 
Testing Auditory Acuity 
Teaching Slow-Learning Children 
Curriculum Problems for Slow-Learning Children 
Education and Social Control of Mentally Retarded Children 
Education and Treatment of Cerebral Palsy Child 
Education of Exceptional Children 
Mental Hygiene of Childhood and Adolescence 
Measurements and Diagnosis in Special Education 
Seminar in Special Education 


For further information address 
F. E. Lord, Director of Special Education 


NEW YORK 


CoLumBIA UNIvERsITY, TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
New York, N. Y. 


July 5-August 12, 1949 


Education s155DV—The auditory and vocal mechanisms 

Education s156P—The psychology of the physically handicapped 

Education s156MH—Methods of teaching lip reading to the 
hard of hearing 

Education s256MH—Advanced methods of teaching lip reading 
to the hard of hearing 

Education s255A—Audiometry in education and industry 

Education s355A—Practical audiology 


For further information write to W. B. Featherstone, 
Head, Department of Special Education. 
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Vassak SUMMER INsTITUTE, PouUGHKEEPSIE, NEw YorRK 
CuassEs FoR Harp or Hearine CHILDREN 
AND THEIR PARENTS 


July 7 - August 4, 1949 


The 1949 Vassar Summer Institute for Family and Com- 
munity Living, under the directorship of Dr. Mary Fisher 
Langmuir, will offer classes for hard of hearing children 
and workshops and seminars for teachers interested in the 
problems of hard of hearing children. There will be places 
for approximately fifteen children, aged four to twelve, in 
the Children’s School. To be eligible for these classes, a 
child must be hard of hearing but not totally deaf and be 
accompanied by a parent or other adult attending the In- 
stitute. 

A seminar for the study of the problems of hard of hear- 
ing children will be conducted for a group of approxim- 
ately 25 teachers, and will be open to teachers who wish to 
prepare for special work with hard of hearing children and 
to regular classroom teachers who wish to know more of 
the special needs of such children in their classroom situa- 
tions. 

The Vassar Summer Institute is a family school for 
parents, teachers, and other professional workers, held for 
one month on the Vassar campus. The children of regis- 
trants are enrolled in the Children’s School which con- 
ducts a 24-hour program in which the children are able to 
enjoy the experience of living away from home with chil- 
dren of their own age without losing the basic security of 
family life. Parents and teachers may obtain information 
concerning tuition, scholarships, and the program of the 
1949 session by writing to: Vassar Summer Institute for 
Family and Community Living, Vassar College, Pough- 
keepsie, New York. 


CONSERVATION OF HEARING CENTER 
Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


July 5-August 15, 1949 


The Summer Session will include a six weeks period 
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from July 5 to August 15. The Syracuse University De- 
partment of Education in conjunction with the Medical 
School, School of Education and Graduate School Speech 
and Hearing Clinics at Syracuse University will offer the 
following courses in hearing therapy. 


Hearing Science and Testing, 3 semester hrs. 

Teaching of Speech to Children with Impaired Hearing, 3 semester 
hrs. 

Education and Development of the Preschool Deaf Child (Theory), 
3 semester hrs. 

Education and Development of the Preschool Deaf Child (Prac- 
tice), 3 semester hrs. 

Education of Children with Impaired Hearing (Theory )—Prim- 
ary Grades, 3 semester hrs. 

Education of Children with Impaired Hearing (Practice)— Pri- 
mary Grades, 3 semester hrs. 


Demonstration classes will be taught by Miss Marion 
Quick and Miss Marjorie Magner of the Clarke School for 
the Deaf, Northampton, Massachusetts. 

Fourth Annual Conference of Problems of Impaired 
Hearing will be held at Syracuse University, July 24. For 
further information write to Mr. Louis M. DiCarlo, Edu- 
eational Director. 


OHIO 
Kent State Unrversity, Kent, OHI0 
June 19—July 29, 1949 


Classes for teachers of the deaf will be held from June 
19 to July 29. Courses will be offered in Speech, Language, 
and Reading by Rachel Dawes Davies. For further infor- 
mation write Professor John Montgomery, Director of 
Clinic, School of Speech, Kent State University. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
June 20 - July 29, 1949 


Western Reserve University’s guest lecturers for the 
Summer Session beginning June 20th will be Miss Ena 
Macnutt and Dr. Ruth Beckey Irwin. Miss Macenutt is 
Hearing Counsellor of Newton (Mass.) Public Schools and 
for twenty years has been normal training teacher of the 
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New England School of Lip Reading. She will give a 
course in lip reading for children and adults. 

Dr. Irwin is Supervisor of Speech and Hearing Thera- 
py, Ohio State Department of Education, which depart- 
ment has loaned her for a six-week course in clinical techni- 
ques in speech correction. 

Gladys Bon Davis, Assistant Professor at Western Re- 
serve will conduct courses on the work shop plan for speech 
development, reading and language for the deaf. 

Additional courses in Hearing and Speech by staff mem- 
bers will cover speech correction for the classroom teach- 
er, speech therapy for the orthopedically handicapped, 
anatomy of the head and neck, pre-school class for the 
deaf, fitting of hearing aids and seminars on auditory 
training and teaching esophageal speech. In the second 
session, Phonetics or speech correction and teaching-the- 
deaf majors will be given together with clinical practice in 
all fields of hearing and speech therapy. 

Opportunities for observation and practice will be avail- 
able in group classes for baby, adolescent and adult stut- 
terers, diagnostic and delayed speech children, pre-school 
deaf, lip reading (children and adults), cleft palate and 
deaf children. 

For information write to Warren H. Gardner, Ph.D., 
Hearing and Speech Division, Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


OKLAHOMA 


THE UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
NORMAN AND OKLAHOMA City, OKLA. 
SPEECH AND HeEarING CLINIC 


JuNE 10 — Aveust 10, 1949 


We have two complete hearing-aid testing units—one on 
the campus at Norman, the other in the Crippled Child- 
ren’s Hospital in Oklahoma City. There are nine full time 
staff members in Speech Correction and Hearing. A simi- 
lar number of courses to those mentioned above are listed 
for Speech Correction. The Staff includes two full time 
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auricular training teachers with another teacher to be add- 
ed next year. At present there are 21 preschool deaf child- 
ren attending classes daily in the Oklahoma City clinic. We 
plan to continue these children through the eighth grade 
with an additional group of pre-school children admitted 
each year. The curriculum in Audiology will be expanded 
rapidly. We plan to offer a complete course in teacher 
training for prospective teachers of the deaf. 

For information regarding the schedule for these courses 
for the summer of 1949 write to John W. Keys, Director, 


1. Speech 113 Introduction to Audiology 2 hrs. 
2. Speech 223 Voice Science (Anatomy and Physiology of 
the Vocal Mechanism) 3 hrs. 
3. Speech 331 Hearing and Audiometric Technique 3 hrs. 
4. Speech 332 Speech Reading for Adults 2 hrs. 
5. Speech 333 Teaching the Acoustically Handicapped 
Child 3 hrs. 
6. Speech 334 Teaching Speech to the Deaf 2 hrs. 
7. Speech 359 Clinical Practice in Hearing Aid Fitting 3 hrs. 
8. Speech 360 Clinical Practice in Teaching Speech 
Reading 3 hrs. 
9. Speech 443 Practice Teaching with Deaf (Required 
of all hearing majors.) 10 hrs. 
Total 31 sem. 
hours 
VIRGINIA 


Hampton InstiTuTeE, HAMPTON, VIRGINIA 
June 20—August 19, 1949 


The Annual Summer Session for teachers of the Deaf 
and of the Hard of Hearing at Hampton Institute has been 
extended this year from six to nine weeks. This makes it 
possible to complete the work for a Master’s degree in 
three summers. 

The program for the training of the teachers of the deaf 
at Hampton Institute has been certified by the Certification 
Committee of the Conference of Executives of American 
Schools for the Deaf. The faculty of the Summer School 
for this program will be composed of Dr. Powrie Doctor, 
Prof. Elizabeth Benson, Mr. Joseph P. Youngs, all of 
Gallaudet College, Wiashington, D. C., anid Mrs. Effie 
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Whitaker of the North Carolina School for the Deaf in 
Raleigh. 
The Schedule of Classes for 1949 is as follows: 


8:00—8:50 
The Language of Signs and Manual Alphabet, Miss Benson 
The Atypical Child, Dr. Doctor, Dr. Potts 
Differential and Developmental Psychology, Mr. Youngs 
9:00—9:50 
Speech, Mr. Youngs 


Auricular Training, Miss Benson 
The Atypical Child, Dr. Doctor, Dr. Potts 


10:00—10 :50 
Workshop II for Teachers of the Deaf, Dr. Doctor 
10:00—11:50 (double period) 
Workshop I for Teachers of the Deaf, Mr. Youngs, Mrs. Whitaker 
11:00—11:50 
Seminar for Teachers of the Deaf, Dr. Doctor 


In addition Miss Benson will lecture in Audio-Visual 
Aids on the use of the audiometer and hearing aids. The 
classes in the Atypical Child and Differential and Develop- 
mental Psychology will be open to all students in the sum- 
mer school who are interested in this special field. 


WISCONSIN 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY, MILWAUKEE, WIs. 
June 20 - July 29, 1949 
GRADUATE ScHOOL—1949 SUMMER SESSION 


The following courses could be of interest to teachers of 
the deaf. Ed. 230, 231, 253, 273, 277, 287. 


230. Principles of Educational and Vocational Guidance. 2 or 3 
sem. hrs. Typical topics discussed in this course are: the meaning and 
function of guidance; the development of guidance; recent trends 
in guidance; the information needed for adequate guidance; princi- 
ples of guidance organization; guidance activities; the evaluation 
of guidance. This course is of survey nature, designed to give stu- 
dents perspective for present guidance work and for further study in 
the field. Dr. Nick J. TOPETZES 


231. Techniques of Appraising and Counselling Individuals. 2 
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or 3 sem. hrs. This course is designed particularly to assist teach- 
ers and others to carry out the individual activities of a guidance 
program. Typical topics discussed include: the study of individuals; 
the study of student opportunities; methods: of counselling; case 
studies; follow-up work. Dr. Joun P. TREACY 
253. Problems in Mental Hygiene. 2 or 3 sem. hrs. This 
course aims to acquaint the student with the principles involved in 
the safeguarding of mental health and the prevention of mental dis- 
eases. The vital importance of childhood in the formation of healthy 
and unhealthy attitudes is stressed throughout the course. Research 
findings supporting various viewpoints are reviewed and discussed. 
Miss ETHEL M. WurDAck 
273. Adjusting Education to Individual Need. 2 or 3 sem. hrs. 
This course will discuss the types of differences in the personalities, 
needs, and education of pupils; the significance of these differences, 
their causes, the methods of ascertaining them; the various means 
which may be used in adjusting instruction to these differences. 
Miss ETHEL WuRDACK 
277. Recent Trends in Educational Measurement. 2 or 3 sem. 
hrs. This course presupposes an introductory course in educational 
measurements and some acquaintance with elementary statistics. The 
course will deal with recent literature on measurement; evaluation 
of recently published tests; new approaches in test construction; 
attempts to measure intangible objectives of education; tests and 
progressive education; uses of tests; testing programs. Students 
will be given an opportunity to do special work in their chosen fields. 
Dr. M. ARLINE ALBRIGHT 
287. Administration of Mental Tests. (Performance). 2 or 3 sem. 
hrs. Performance tests such as the Ontario and /or the Wechsler- 
Belleview will be demonstrated and discussed. Case studies based on 
results will be made. Students will get the practice required for a 
school pychometrit’s certificate. Dr. M. ARLINE ALBRIGHT 


MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, MILWAUKEE 


June 20 - July 29, 1949 


Milwaukee State Teachers College will offer courses in 
three areas of special education during a six weeks sum- 
mer session beginning June 20 and ending July 29. Stu- 
dents may work toward undergraduate and graduate cred- 
it in the education of the deaf and hard of hearing and in 
the education of the mentally retarded, and toward under- 
graduate credit in speech correction. 

A Workshop in Hearing Problems (6 credits) will be 
held on the college campus. Some of the major areas for 
which consultants will be available are speech, language, 
reading, and curriculum for the deaf; auditory testing and 
selection of hearing aids; and remedial educational tech- 
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niques for hard of hearing children. Opportunity will be 
given to observe or teach children with hearing losses. 


Two workshop type courses in the education of the men- 
tally retarded will be conducted at the Southern Colony 
and Training School, Union Grove, Wisconsin. The under- 
graduate course (6 credits) will be based on an integrated 
program of discussion of the techniques of education and 
the teaching of mentally deficient children. On the grad- 
uate level (6 credits) opportunity will be provided for 
both individual study and research and for group discus- 
sion of problems in the education of the mentally handi- 
capped. 


A beginning course in speech correction (3 credits) will 
be given in conjunction wth the college speech clinic. 


Related offerings leading to degrees in the college in- 
clude psychology and education of exceptional children, 
introduction to mental and educational measurement, in- 
dividual and Binet performance testing, phonetics, and 
general speech courses . 


For further information and directions for enrollment 
write to Miss Alice Streng, Director, Exceptional Division, 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, Milwaukee 11, Wis. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON 
June 24 - August 19, 1949 


Students interested in further information regarding 
courses for teachers of the deaf should write John Guy 
Fowlkes, Director of the Summer Session. The following 
two courses will be offered. 


143. MoperN Acoustic INSTRUMENTATION. Designed to assist in 
the understanding of audiometer and hearing aids. (a) Electronic 
principles employed in these instruments. (b) Group and individual 
hearing aids, their selection, maintenance, and tests of their effi- 
ciency. 7:45 MTWTF. 3 er. Mr. Duffy. 

152. Hearine ReHaBILITATION. Principles and practices in the de- 
velopment and the perception of speech in the hard of hearing, with 
emphasis on the full utilization of auditory, visual, and kinesthetic 
cues. A treatment of auditory training, speech reading, and speech 
training in the rehabilitation of the defective in hearing. 11:00 
MTWTF. 3 er. Mr. Duffy 
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Changes in Administrators 
ALABAMA 


Dr. Joun E. Bryan Succeeps Dr. Dow Line 
AT THE ALABAMMA SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 


Dr. John E. Bryan was appointed Superintendent of 
the Alabama Institute for the Deaf and Blind, October 1, 
1948. He succeeded Dr. Dowling who had been Superin- 
tendent of the school from 1946 to his death in May. 

Dr. Bryan took his A. B. at Hampden-Sidney College 
and the Alabama Presbyterian College and did graduate 
work at the University of Virginia, Columbia, and the 
University of Chicago. Howard College awarded him the 
L. L. D. degree and the Birmingham Southern College 
conferred on him the L. H. D. degree. He has been a 
member of the faculty at the Alabama Presbyterian 
College, the Dubose School in Birmingham and at the 
Central High School in that city. Aside from his teaching 
experience he has been interested in many civic movements. 


JOSEPHINE QUINN ASSISTING WITH IN-SERVICE 
TRAINING PROGRAM 


Miss Josephine Quinn is spending a few months at the 
Alabama Institute for the Deaf at Talladega assisting with 
the in-service training program in the Negro School. Miss 
Quinn served as Supervising Teacher and Principal of the 
Minnesota School and as Supervising Teacher in Kendall 
School and as Instructor in the Normal Training Depart- 
ment of Gallaudet College. 


ALICE TEEGARDEN, SUPERVISING TEACHER 
ALABAMA ScH0oL FoR Necro Drar 


Miss Alice Teegarden is serving as Supervising Teacher 
and is conducting in-service training courses in speech 
and speech reading for the members of the faculty of the 
Alabama School for Negro Deaf at Talladega, Alabama. 
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Miss Teegarden formerly taught in the New York School 
for the Deaf at White Plains, N.Y. and at Gallaudet 
College in Washington, D.C. 


CANADA—ONTARIO 
F. Stanuey Rivers Succeeps Dr. Harry Amoss 


F. Stanley Rivers has been appointed Superintendent 
of Professional Training in Ontario to succeed Dr. Harry 
Amoss. Mr. Rivers will be in charge of Normal Schools, 
summer courses and all activities to do with the training 
of teachers for primary schools. This position includes the 
supervision of the Ontario School for the Deaf. In 1924 
Mr. Rivers was graduated with honors from the University 
of Toronto and in 1931 received the Bachelor of Pedagogy 
degree from the College of Education. He has also done 
graduate study at the University of Edinburgh in Scotland. 

Fifteen years ago Dr. Harry Amoss accepted the posi- 
tion of Acting Superintendent of the Ontario School for 
the Deaf at Belleville, Ontario, while continuing to perform 
those of Inspector of Auxiliary Classes. During that time 
he made some reorganization of the school. On Wednesday 
evening, Feb. 9, 1949, on behalf of the teachers and of the 
administrative personnel of the Ontario School, W. J. 
Morrison, Supt., and Miss Catherine Ford of the faculty, 
presented Dr. and Mrs. Amoss with a painting of a Quinte 
scene by Manley MacDonald, a local artist in token of their 
appreciation of their work and interest in the deaf. 


ILLINOIS 
RicHarp G. Brau To THE UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


Richard G. Brill has been appointed Assistant Professor 


‘of Education at the University of Illinois, effective in June 


1949. From 1946 to 1949 Mr. Brill has been principal of 
the Newark Day School of the Deaf and in charge of the 
Hearing Conservation classes in that city. 


Mr. Brill is a graduate of Rutgers University and trained 
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to teach the deaf at Gallaudet College. In addition to the 
M.A. from Gallaudet Mr. Brill has an M.A. from the Uni- 
versity of California in Educational Psychology and is a 
candidate for the doctorate at Rutgers. 

From 1936 to 1941 Mr. Brill taught in the California 
School for the Deaf and during the years 1941-1942 and 
1945-1946 he was principal of the Department for the Deaf 
at the Virginia School for the Deaf and the Blind. From 
1942 to 1945 he served in the U. S. Navy as commanding 
officer of a sub chaser. 

At the University of Illinois the major part of Mr. 
Brill’s work will be devoted to developing a program of 
graduate study for teachers of the deaf. The objective of 
the program is to enable teachers who have already had 
basic training and some experience to continue their study 
for a graduate degree within the field of education of the 
deaf. A program of research dealing with some of the 
educational problems of the deaf is also being planned. 


Lioyp W. GRAUNKE TO THE ILLINOIS SCHDOL 


Lloyd W. Graunke, who has been Vocational Principal 
of the Missouri School at Fulton, was appointed Super- 
vising Teacher of the Oral Department at the Illinois 
School in Jacksonville Sept. 1, 1948. Mr. Graunke is a 
graduate of the Normal] Training Department at Gallaudet 
College. 


Tuomas K. Kine, Assistant SUPERINTENDET OF THE 
ILLINOIS ScHOOL 


Thomas K. Kline was appointed Assistant Superintend- 
ent of the Illinois School for the Deaf at Jacksonville, Il. 
Sept. 1, 1948. Mr. Kline trained at Northampton and at 
Gallaudet. For a number of years he was Professor of 
Chemistry at Gallaudet College. 


KANSAS 
Lioyp R. Parxs, Principat or Kansas SCHOOL 


Lloyd R. Parks of the New Jersey School for the Deaf 
was appointed Principal of the Kansas School for 
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the Deaf Sept. 1, 1948. Mr. Parks is a graduate of West- 
minister College, Fulton, Mo., and was trained to teach 
the deaf at the Western Pennsylvania School for the Deaf, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., where he taught for seven years. While 
at Westminster College in Fulton he was connected with 
the Missouri School for the Deaf as Assistant Athletic 
Director. Mr. Parks obtained his Master’s degree in 
Education from Rutgers University at New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. Mr. Parks taught at the Missouri School for 
the Deaf for a year and at the Indiana School for the Deaf 
for a year. He has been at the New Jersey School since 
1944. While at New Jersey Mr. Parks assisted in the Child 
Study Clinic with the testing of hearing and the fitting of 
individual hearing aids. Mr. Parks’ brother, Roy Parks, 
is Principal of the Mississippi School for the Deaf. 


MAINE 
Keyes D. SANpEeRS TO MAINE 


Keyes D. Sanders was appointed Superintendent of the 
Maine School for the Deaf July 1, 1948. For the past sev- 
eral years Mr. Sanders has been Principal of the Austine 
School for the Deaf in Brattleboro, Vermont. 


MISSOURI 


GrorGE D. Coats APPOINTED VOCATIONAL PRINCIPAL 


George D. Coats was appointed Vocational Principal of 
the Missouri School for the Deaf in Fulton on Sept. 1, 1948. 
Mr. Coats was graduated from the Arkansas School for the 
Deaf in 1917 and attended Gallaudet College for one year. 


‘He worked as a cabinet maker and journeyman carpenter 


in California and Oregon. He served as an instructor in 
Woodworking at the Washington School from 1932 to 1935 
and held a similar position at the Missouri School for the 
Deaf since 1935. 
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OKLAHOMA 
H. W. McNamee Heaps Scmoon at Tart 


H. W. McNamee was named Superintendent of the 
State Institute for Deaf, Blind, and Orphans at Taft, 
Oklahoma, on April 10, 1948. He succeeded Mrs. Tedie 
O. Grissom. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Dr. Epwarp Marvin TwitMyYER APPOINTED 
SUPERINTENDENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF 


Friends of the Pennsylvania School for the Deaf will be 
happy to learn of the appointment of Dr. Edward M. Twit- 
myer as Headmaster of the School. Dr. Twitmyer succeeds 
Mr. M. Wistar Wood who held that office since 1939. 

Dr. Twitmyer comes to our campus ideally equipped to 
assume the responsibilities of the office of Headmaster. 
Since 1937 he has been Director of Student Personnel and 
member of the Executive Staff of Girard College in Phila- 
delphia. Prior to 1937 Dr. Twitmyer was an instructor 
in the Department of Psychology of the University of 
Pennsylvania from which he graduated with the degree of 
Bachelor of Arts in 1924, receiving a Master of Arts de- 
gree in 1926 and the degree of Doctor of Philosophy in 
1930. 

In addition to his University of Pennsylvania faculty 
connections and his work with Girard College Dr. Twit- 
myer served as Personnel officer of the Philadelphia Gen- 
eral Hospital School of Nursing from 1933 to 1937 and gave 
his time in a similar capacity to the Presbyterian Hospital 
from 1935 to 1937. From 1941 to 1948 he served on the 
staff of the Lankenau Hospital School of Nursing 

Dr. Twitmyer has given much of his time to civic activ- 
ities. For the past two years he has served as a member of 
the Ridley Park School Board. He is a past president of 
the Society of the Alumni of the College, U. of P., and is 
at present serving as a Board member of the Society. In- 
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terested in child welfare, Dr. Twitmyer served as a Board 
member on both the Children’s Division, Delaware County 
Welfare Council and the Delaware County Child Care 
Association. He serves as a Psychological Examiner at 
the U. S. Army Induction Center in Philadelphia and is 
consultant to the C. Dudley Saul Clinic. 

The Philadelphia area knows Dr. Twitmyer as a lecturer 
for he has appeared before many Women’s Clubs and Par- 
ent-Teacher groups as speaker and for six years Dr. Twit- 
myer served on the Speakers’ Bureau of the United Cam- 
paign. 

Our new Headmaster is a member of Sigma Xi; Fellow- 
Division of Clinical and Abnormal Psychology, American 
Psychological Association; Fellow - Pennsylvania Psycho- 
logical Association; Eastern Association of College Deans; 
American Academy of Political and Social Science; Amer- 
ican Association for the Advancement of Science ; Contem- 
porary Club; Lenape Club and the University Club. 

Dr. Twitmyer is the author of a number of articles which 
have appeared in the psychological and scientific journals 
from time to time. He is listed in Who’s Who in Education, 
American Men of Science and Who’s Who in the East. 

Dr. Twitmyer is married and the father of two sons. Dr. 
and Mrs. Twitmyer and their family are now occupying 
the Headmaster’s residence on the campus. 

The Mt. Airy World, Oct. 1948 


UTAH 


Davin WELLING APPOINTED PRINCIPAL OF THE UTAH 
ScHooL FoR THE 


David Welling, 34, was appointed Principal of the 
Utah School for the Deaf, September 1, 1948. Mr. Welling 
_ had been employed at the school for two previous periods 
as supervisor and teacher. He received his B. S. degree 
at Utah State Argiculture College and his M.A. degree at 
Gallaudet College. During the war he worked in Weber 
County war depots before entering the navy. He was lieu- 
tenant, Senior Grade, when he left the navy in 1946. He 
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recently served as organizer and director of Timberline 
Guest Ranches, Limited, and Universal Travel Service. 


VERMONT 
Mrs. BurBankK Returns to THE AvuSsTINE SCHOOL 


Mrs. Edith Burbank returned to the Austine School 
for the Deaf in Brattleboro, Vermont, as Principal on 
July 1, 1948. Mrs. Burbank was a member of the faculty 
at the Austine School for many years. 


WASHINGTON 


Epwarp W. Rzay, PRINCIPAL OF THE WASHINGTON 
ScHooL FOR THE DEAF 


Edward W. Reay, formerly Principal of the Kansas 
School for the Deaf, has been appointed Principal of the 
Washington School for the Deaf at Vancouver. Mr. Reay 
has been graduated from the training course at Northamp- 
ton and at Gallaudet College, besides having had teaching 
experience at the schools for the deaf in Iowa, Illinois, 
and Rochester. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
FRANK Buck To THE WEsT VIRGINIA SCHOOL 


Mr. Frank Buck was appointed Principal of the Pri- 
mary Department of the West Virginia School at Romney, 
September 1, 1948. Mr. Buck was formerly on the staff 
at the Florida School in St. Augustine. 
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Necrology 
DR. ELBERT A. GRUVER 


The passing of Dr. Elbert A. Gruver on February fifth, 
this year, in Providence, Rhode Island, following a brief 
illness has brought a feeling of great loss to his many 
friends and co-workers throughout the nation. To Mrs. 
Gruver, his wife, Miss Margaret Gruver and Mrs. Victor 
Hicks, their two daughters, and to Mr. Elbert Gruver, their 
son, | extend deepest sympathy in behalf of the profession 
at large. The Gruver family has always persisted in en- 
couraging Dr. Gruver in his service to the deaf and has 
been of inestimable help in the substantial work he did, 
during a period of over half a century. 

First of all, Dr. Gruver was a teacher in every sense of 
the word. From the time he first taught in the Pennsyl- 
vania School for the Deaf in his early years until he re- 
tired as Superintendent of that splendid institution in 
1936, his standards of conduct and work were very high. 
At the same time he had a sincere interest is those he in- 
structed and guided, and gave them most of his time. He 
was never too busy to talk with a pupil, a teacher, an em- 
ployee or officer that had a problem and sought his advice. 

It is as an administrator or superintendent that Dr. 
Gruver takes his place with other distinguished leaders in 
high accomplishment. His work as the chief executive of 
the Lexington School for the Deaf and of the Rome School 
for the Deaf was constructive and forward looking. Dr. 
Gruver’s six years as superintendent of the Iowa School 
for the Deaf from 1919 to 1925 came at an important time 
in the history of that school. The school came under the 
Iowa State Board of Education at about the time he as- 
sumed the headship. Great strides in educational improve- 
ments came during those six years. The vocational or in- 
dustrial arts work was strengthened and the academic pro- 
gram improved. His eleven years as superintendent at the 
Mt. Airy School were marked by progressive administra- 
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tion in improving the personnel, program and physical 
plant of that school. During this time the vocational de- 
partment was enlarged and the course of instruction en- 
riched. At the same time, the school developed and broad- 
ened its auricular program. Under his guidance the Penn- 
sylvania School assumed an increasing amount of leader- 
ship nationally in the education of the deaf, building on 
the great work of his predecessor, Dr. A. L. E. Crouter. 
Dr. Gruver had the rare ability of developing his assistants 
and co-workers to the fullest. When a proposal was sub- 
mitted to him on some plan of the school’s work, he would 
usually say, ‘‘Well, try it. That is the only way to find out 
if the idea will work.’’ In having a relatively free hand 
and such fine encouragement, his assistants and helpers 
knew their suggestions had to be well thought out and 
reasonably sound. Dr. Gruver was not in sympathy with 
making experiments that appeared to have little chance of 
success. 


Dr. Gruver was a true friend of the deaf pupils under 
his care and of the many deaf adults across the country, 
who knew him. His thoughts were constantly on them for 
their welfare. When head of the Mt. Airy School he gave 
generously of his time to improving that well-known Home 
for the Aged Deaf at Torresdale, Pennsylvania. His fine 
work as president of the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, before and after his 
retirement as superintendent, promoted the welfare of the 
deaf on a national scale. 

Dr. E. A. Gruver was Vice President of the Convention 
of American Instructors of the Deaf in 1923 at the 23rd 
meeting, Vice President in 1927 at the 25th meeting and 
President in 1929 at the 26th meeting. 

The influence of Dr. Elbert A. Gruver as a teacher 
administrator and friend of the deaf has been very great. 
Those who had the privilege of working closely with him 
will always be guided by his great spirit and indomitable 
courage. The good he wrought will never pass away. 

E. Bere, Supt. 
Towa School for the Deaf 
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EDWIN S. THOMPSON 


Edwin Stanley Thompson, pioneer and authority on the 
oral method of teaching the deaf, died Saturday, December 
4. He was 85. 

Mr. Thompson was a professor at the Pennsylvania 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy. For many years he lived at 
the Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf, Torresdale. 

A native of Worcester, Mass., he was a graduate of 
Brown University, where he also received his master’s de- 
gree. He later studied at Oxford University. 

He collaborated with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell and 
Dr. Caroline A. Yale and was instrumental in forming the 
American Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf, of which he was a charter member. 

Mr. Thompson was a former treasurer of the Home for 
the Aged and Infirm Deaf. He established the Edgely Free 
Library, near Bristol, using his collection of books for that 
purpose. A world traveler, he also was interested in Boy 
Scout work. 

He was an outstanding authority on goats, and his books 
on that subject make up the Edwin Stanley Thompson Col- 
lection at Penn State College. 


Mr. Thompson was a life member of the Philadelphia 
Geographical Society and the Brown University Club of 
Philadelphia. 

The Evening Bulletin, 
Dec. 6, 1948 (Philadelphia) 


Mr. Thompson, known and loved by many of the former 
pupils of the school, began teaching the deaf in 1888 at the 
Lexington Avenue School for the Deaf. Later he took the 
training to teach the deaf at the Northampton School and 
remained there as a teacher for a short period. 


It was about this time that the Pennsylvania Institution 
for the Deaf and Dumb was moving to its new location 
in Mt. Airy, and while on a visit to Northampton, Dr. A. 
L. E. Crouter invited Mr. Thompson to join the faculty. 
Mr. Thompson remained as a teacher in the school until 
1917. In 1907 with Dr. Crouter and Mr. F. W. Booth (at 
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that time a teacher in our school) Mr. Thompson went to 
Europe to attend an International Convention of teachers 
of the deaf at Edinburgh. 


In 1917 Mr. Thompson retired from the field of teaching 
the deaf and entered war work. Following the war he con- 
ducted the Edgely Free Library, near Bristol. 


Mr. Thompson was a gentleman of the old school. His 
ability as a teacher whose influence is experienced by for- 
mer pupils throughout the years can be illustrated by the 
following anecdote. 

Mrs. May Trend Crawford, a pupil in the school during 
Mr. Thompson’s time, tells the story of Mr. Thompson’s 
Sunday School class, Enrolled in P.S.D. as a day pupil 
Mrs. Crawford did not attend the Sunday School class in 
Wissinoming Hall. Curious, theugh, concerning these les- 
sons she asked Mr. Thompson one day what he taught in 
these classes. His answer was that he taught the same thing 
he had been teaching for twenty years. Mrs. Crawford 
inquired further concerning the nature of that ‘‘same 
thing’’. Mr. Thompson’s answer was ‘‘The Golden Rule’’. 
He then made an additional comment to the effect that, if 
people would follow the Golden Rule daily, they would 
have a religious foundation strong enough to carry them 
through life. 


Mr. Thompson’s funeral was held at the V. R. Fletcher 
and Son Funeral Home, 9529 Bustleton Avenue, Phila- 
delphia, on Wednesday morning, December 8 . 


Perhaps no more fitting epitaph could be written about 
Mr. Thompson than a quotation from Hamlet cited by Mr. 
Thompson in his article in The Mt. Airy World for April 
1938. 


He was a man, take him for all in ali, 
I shall not look upon his like again. 
The Mt. Airy World, Dec. 1948 
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CLARE MONTGOMERY 


EpitTor 
AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE DEAF 
Washington, D. C. 


Dear Sir: 

It is with deep regret that we inform you of the death 
of Miss Clare Montgomery, who for many years had been 
the teacher in charge of our senior high school classes for 
deaf and hard-of-hearing children in the Public schools of 
Los Angeles. She had retired in June, 1947 and had just 
gone to New York City to spend this winter when death 
came to her on the 18th of November. 

Miss Montgomery will long be remembered by the many 
students she guided through their high school courses, with 
an ever present ability to instill in them a faith and 
courage which enabled them to find their places in a 
hearing world. 


Sincerely yours, 


Driaas REED, Coordinator 

Classes for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
James A. Foshay Junior High School 
Los Angeles, California 
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California School for the Deaf, Berkeley—The Califor- 
nia School now has a service whereby parents of preschool 
deaf children may come once a week for a lecture on the 
psychology and home training of young deaf children. 
Along with this service, there is a daily class for preschool 
deaf children from 10:00 a.m. till noon. This is a non- 
residential arrangement at present and is available only 
to those living near this area. 

In connection with this pre-school service, the school 
issues a pamphlet: Suggestions to Parents of Pre-school 
Deaf Children, which is sent to all parents in the State 
who have young deaf children. 

The percentage distribution in the school re. Age of 
Onset of Deafness is as follows: 


Before age ---42% 
Betore age 6 ......-... --- 5% 
Number of hard of hearing (Functional through defee- 


Califorma, Oakland Day School_——The Oakland Day 
School for the Deaf has added another new pre-school class 
and room thus meeting the ever increasing demand of 
parents with very young deaf children. 

The staff is presently in the throes of revising and ex- 
perimenting with a course of study based on a unit ac- 
tivity program. 


Florida School for the Deaf—The Building Program of 
the Florida School for the Deaf and the Blind is practically 
completed. The library which is one of the most complete of 
its kind in the United States was equipped and ready for 
the opening of school. An experienced, trained librarian 
has been placed in charge. The maintenance building, store- 
room addition, new heating plant, and new storm and sani- 
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tary systems were completed very soon after the opening 
date. The new primary unit has just been completed and 
furniture and classroom equipment has been ordered. It 
is planned to occupy this unit as soon as furnishings are 
received. A new 14,000 gallon oil tank has just been re- 
ceived and is in the process of erection. 


Illinois, Ephpheta School (Chicago)—A new Auditory 
Training Unit Model T-1 has recently been installed at 
Ephpheta School for the Deaf by Jay L. Warren, Inc. of 
Chicago. 


Maryland School.—Chief among recent improvements 
at the school is the purchase of a complete set of electric 
kitchen equipment. A course in barbering has been resumed. 
Considerable new equipment has been added to the cabinet 
and printing departments, with steam presses awaiting in- 
stallation in the tailoring department. 


Michigan, Lutheran Institute for the Deaf—In June of 
1948, the Lutheran Institute celebrated its Seventy-Fifth 
Anniversary. 

In the past year the school equipped its girls’ and boys’ 
residences with television sets, and its living rooms and 
hospital wards with germicidal lamps. Four school rooms 
with modern equipment were added in the Administration 
Building. At present an addition to its boys’ residence is 
being erected at a cost o $230,000.00. 


Minnesota School for the Deaf.—More than one hundred 
Minnesota children who have hearing or speech handicaps 
attended the Dowling Speech Camp which was held on the 
campus of our school during the month of July. The chil- 
dren came from 42 of the 87 counties of the state. 

The eamp was termed a big success by state officials 
and visitors. Brying Bryngelson, director of the University 
of Minnesota Speech Clinie, and Carl Jackson, director of 
the State Division of Public Institutions, visited the camp 
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and made complimentary remarks saying that the camp 
had successfully filled a definite need in the state. 

Director of the camp was Lloyd Ambrosen, our princi- 
pal. The camp was financed by the sale of Easter Seals by 
the Minnesota Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
and the State Division of Public Institutions, and the 
State Legislative Advisory Committee. 


Missouri School for the Deaf.—During the past year the 
installation of two 400 h.p. oil and gas burning boilers has 
been made in the addition to the power house. Also a 5,000 
barrel storage tank was erected and a 225 kilowatt engine 
and generator placed in the new power house. Approxi- 
mately $125,000 was spent on this equipment. 

At the present time architects are completing plans for 
a $250,000 infirmary which will be constructed just north 
of the old infirmary. This building will be completely fire- 
proof throughout and entirely modern. The wards will be 
separated by clear glass so that the children may converse 
with each other even though isolated. The second story will 
be an isolation ward. The building is composed of two-bed 
rooms with a private lavatory and toilet for each bedroom. 
Nurses quarters are provided. Separate clinics are provided 
for our general practitioner and surgeon, our otologist 
and our dentist. Rooms for ambulatory patients, diet kit- 
chens and dinning rooms are also included in the plans. It 
is expected that construction will have been started by the 
time the January ANNALS is issued and the building will 
be ready for occupancy somtime in the fall of 1949. 


New York, Central New York School for the Deaf.— 
Miss Joan Trott, English trained teacher of the deaf who 
has taught in England and Scotland is spending this year 
teaching in the Central New York School for the Deaf. 


New York, Lexington School for the Deaf—Most all 
educators of the deaf have always been cognizant of the 
importance of well-ordered out of school life for deaf chil- 
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dren, particularly for those who are residents of the school 
for extended periods of time. A number of schools have 
made. excellent provision for these under their well or- 
ganized outside programs. The Lexington School has given 
considerable attention to this over the years and a conclu- 
sion has now been reached that it is important enough to 
call for the services of one person whose entire time is to be 
devoted to this end. Accordingly, this year, a new position 
has been added to the staff to be called Dean. All phases of 
the out of school life of the deaf pupils will be her concern, 
whether it is an extra-curricular program which she will 
organize, or the religious instruction, or their relationship 
to the counsellors, or their own personal problems that 
trouble them from day to day. 


New York, St. Mary’s School.—The Teacher Training 
Class at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, this year 
numbers ten. The Program is carried out in affiliation with 
the University of Buffalo, and the student who is properly 
qualified and completes the course, earns twenty credits 
toward a Masters Degree. A Joint Certificate is given by 
the Unviersity and St. Mary’s School on completion of the 
course. 

Two members of the Staff of St. Mary’s School, Sister 
Rose Alice, Ed.M., and Sister Rose Anita, Ed.M. were 
members of the (1948) Summer School staff at Catholic 
University, Washington, D.C., on the Program for Train- 
ing Teachers of the Deaf. During the Summer a group of 
children from St. Mary’s were taken to the University to 
demonstrate various phases of the Program. 


Ohio, A. G. Bell School, Cleveland.—The name of Helen 
Perry James, B.S., an instructor in the A. G. Bell School, 
’ was inadvertently omitted from the list of teachers sent 
in for publication in the January 1949 issue of the ANNALS. 


Virginia School for the Deaf, Staunton.—A new refrig- 
eration plant is now being completed at the Virginia School 
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for the Deaf and the Blind at a cost of approximately $55,- 
000.00; This refrigeration plant will include a deep freez- 
ing unit, frozen food spaces and cold storage spaces. 


Virginia State School, Newport News—An $848,302 
construction program is scheduled to get under way at 
Virginia State School this spring, it was learned on Jan- 
uary 7 after Governor Tuck paved the way for the final 
appropriation to the construction fund of the school. W. 
M. Whitehead, Superintendent of the school, said the pro- 
gram called for the construction of three new buildings 
in the first unit of the expansion program. The school now 
has 128 students enrolled. There are 150 on the waiting list 
and an additional 150 eligible for admission, but who cannot 
be accommodated at the present time because of inadequate 
facilities. 

The program calls for a $321,000 structure for academic 
and recreation activities, a $172,600 building for foods 
service, and a $222,200 building for the boys’ dormitory. 
Master site plans and preliminary drawings have been 
completed. The Superintendent expressed the hope that 
construction would get underway in the early spring as 
planned. 

These renovations include $30,690 for the Main Building, 
$13,740, renovating building for Infirmary, $24,687, re- 
modeling present boys’ dormitory to be used for trade 
training; $50,000, Power Plant expansion, $10,000 for 
underground wiring, and $1,485 for swine houses. The 
first appropriation for this urgent building fund was made 
during the administration of the late Governor Price in 
1944, Governor Tuck certified yesterday that expenditures 
of $117,200 and $50,000 in conditional appropriations to 
the school would not create a general fund deficit, the As- 
sociated Press said in Richmond. At the present time, pu- 
pils are utilizing the first floor of the girls’ dormitory for 
classrooms. There is no auditorium and the dining hall 
seats only 100. 


Mr. Whitehead has been negotiating for several months 
with the War Assets Administration regarding surplus 
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land. After submitting his proposed program and the pur- 
poses for which the property will be utilized, Dr. Donald 
P. Davis, educational adviser of W. A. A. recommended 
to his agency that 323 acres of land in nearby Copeland 
Park, wartime housing project, be made available to the 
school for use in its expansion program. The procurement 
of this property would make it possible to modernize the 
school plant, enrich the vocational offerings, and admit the 
large number of exceptional applicants now on the waiting 
list. 


Wisconsin, Oshkosh School_—Students on an advanced 
level are being introduced to a course in typewriting. Also, 
boys are making their own exercise and atheletic equip- 
ment in the shop and are being given advanced athletics. 


Miscellaneous 


National Forum on Deafness and Speech Pathology 
Elects Officers—The annual meeting of the National Fo- 
rum on Deafness and Speech Pathology was held in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, on February 18-19, 1949, with headquarters at 
the Deshler-Wallick Hotel. 


The following officers were elected for the coming year: 


Dr. Helen S. Lane, St. Louis, Mo., President 

Mrs. Elizabeth V. Scott, Evansville, Ind., Vice-President 

Miss Margaret Scyster, Kansas City, Mo., Vice-President 

Miss Augusta Roeder, St. Louis, Mo., Secretary- 
Treasurer 

Miss Helen Cryder, Dayton, Ohio, Assistant Secretary- 
Treasurer 


The Executive Committee for the coming year consists 
of : 


Miss Lula M. Bruce, Danville, Ky., Chairman 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Quaker Hill, N.Y., 
Dr. Marie K. Mason, Columbus, Ohio 

Sister Rose Antonio, University City, Mo. 
Mr. John F. Grace, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Charles Watson, Flint, Mich. 


The papers will be published in Oralism and Auralism, 
which is the official publication of transactions of the meet- 
ing. 


N.C. E. A. Convention - Section for the Deaf.—The Na- 
tional Catholic Educational Association Convention will 
be held in Philadelphia, Penn., April 19 to 22, 1949. The 
Section for Teachers of the Deaf will be held at the same 
time as meetings of the Association. For further informa- 
tion write to Sister Rose Gertrude, St. Mary’s School for 
the Deaf, 2253 Main Street, Buffalo 14, New York. The 
program for teachers of the deaf is as follows: 
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TurEspay, APRIL 19 


Lunch 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 20 

9:30 A. M. 

Opening Prayer---.--------- Reverend Eugene Gehl, Vice-Chairman 
Address of Welcome-------------- Sister Rose Gertrude, Chairman 
Roll Call and Minutes_--.-------- Sister Theresa Vincent, Secretary 


Theme of the Convention in Relationship to the Deaf 
Very Reverend Sylvester J. Holbel 

‘‘Spiritual Growth of the Deaf during Post-School Years’’ 
Reverend John B. Gallagher, C.SS.R. 

‘‘The Apostolate Among the Deaf in Western New York’’ 
3. Report-_--- .-----Reverend Francis T. Williams, C.S.V. 

‘*Teacher Training at Catholic University’’ 

Appointment of 
Nomination Committee and Resolution Committee 

(as resolved at meeting last year—to be done the first day) 

2:00 P. M. 


RyaN MEMORIAL INSTITUTE 
‘Texts and Helps in Teaching Religion to the Deaf’’ 
2. Demonstrations: 


‘“Why I Must be a Good Child’’ 
‘Pronouns Come to Life’’ 
©; Sister Saint Esther 
‘*T Know Where It Is’’ 
3. Reverend Stephen Landherr, C.SS.R. 


‘*Teaching of Religion’’ 


THURSDAY, APRIL 21 


9:30 a. M. 

1. Paper Sister M. Renee, St. John’s 
**Reading for Deaf Children’’ 

2. Demonstration... -......----3..2 Sister of St. Joseph, St. Louis 


‘*Drill on Language Patterns in Beginners Geography’’ 
2:00 P. M. 


Sister of St. Joseph, Randolph 


2. Demonstrations: 
A. ‘‘Auricular Training and Reading’’ 
Sister M. Pauline, St. Mary’s 
Be Sister Maura, St. Mary’s 


FRiDAY, APRIL 22 
9:30 4s Miscenscee Visit the Willis and Elizabeth Martin Day School 
22nd and Brown Streets 
(Mrs. Serena Foley Davis, Principal) 
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Review of L.P.F. for 1947-48—In the L.P. F. Review 
appearing in the November, 1948, issue of the ANNALS in 
the section ‘‘Publicity for the Deaf,’’ mention should be 
made that some of the material for the program, ‘‘The Deaf 
Speak’’ by Supt. Fred S. Sparks, of the Rome School, 
was taken from the pamphlet ‘‘The American Deaf,’’ pub- 
lished under the direction of the Publicity and Research 
Committee of the National Association of the Deaf, of 
which Wesley Lauritsen of the Minnesota School was Chair- 
man. 


Wanted: Back numbers of the AMERICAN ANNALS OF THE 
Dear, especially for the years: 


Volumes I-XIII (October, 1847- September, 1909 


June, 1861) 
October, 1870 
October, 1884 
October, 1885 
January, 1886 
January, 1888 
January, 1890 
April, 1892 
January, 1895 
April, 1895 
January, 1905 
January, 1906 
September, 1906 
March, 1907 
September, 1907 
January, 1915 
November, 1908 
May, 1909 


Please mail to the AMEzIcAN ANNALS OF THE Dxar, Gal- 
laudet College, Washington 2, D. C. 


November, 1909 
May, 1910 
September, 1910 
March, 1912 
May, 1915 
September, 1915 
March, 1916 
September, 1916 
January, 1918 
March, 1918 
November, 1920 
March, 1922 
January, 1927 
September, 1928 
September, 1946 
March, 1947 
September, 1948 


Convention of American 
Instructors of the Deaf 


Illinois School for the Deaf 
Jacksonville, Illinois 


JUNE 19 - 24, 1949 


Ideal Location 


Third Largest Residential School for the Deaf in 
the United States 


Latest Educational Equipment on Display 


New Departure in Program Planning So All Can 
See All 


Audience Participation at All Sessions 


Prominent State and National Educators on 
Program 


An Opportunity for Professional Advancement 


Danrgx T. Croup, Convention Chairman 
Superintendent, Illinois School for the Deaf 
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